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Art. I.—Journal of a Residence in India. By Maria 
Graham. Illustrated by Engravings. London: Long- 
man, 1812. Quarto, £1. 11s. 6d. 


MISS MARIA GRAHAM, the fair author of this in- 
teresting journal, tells us, that ‘ she went to India early 
in 1809;’ and spent the first months of her residence in 
that part of the world at Bombay; when she embraced 
the opportunity of inspecting the remarkable monuments 
of Hindoo art in the neighbourhood. From the excava- 
tions of Carli in the Mahratta mountains, she proceeded 
to Poonah, the capital of the Mahrattas. 

‘ On her return to Bombay, she embarked for Ceylon, where 
she arrived at Pointe de Galle, and travelled along the coast as 
far as Negombo ; afterwards visiting Trincomale on the east side 
of the island, on her voyage to Madrass. From Madrass the 
writer went to Calcutta, which terminated her travels in India, 
as she only returned to the Coromandel coast to embark for 
England, in the beginning of 1811, where, after touching at the 
Cape of Good Hope and St. Helena, she arrived in the summer 
of the same year.’ ‘ With the exception,’ continues Miss Gra- 
ham, ‘ of the town of Poonah and the visit to Calcutta, the 
journal describes the country and the people immediately on 
the coast. This may account,’ she thinks, ‘in some degree for 
her character of the natives being more unfavourable than that 
of some other writers; and most certainly shypdid not go far 
enough to meet with any of those remnants of the age of gold 
—any of those combinations of inuocence, benevolence, and 
voluptuous simplicity, with which the imaginations of some in- 
genious authors have peopled the cottages of the Hindoos. 
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Whit she saw certainly suggested the materials of a very oppo- 
site picture ;—and, though aware that, among a people whose 
laws, whose religion, whose arts, whose habits of reasoning, and 
notions of politeness, all differ from ours, as radically as their 
manners er complexion, it was natural to expect some variation 
from our standards as te the morals, and the charities, and 
eecencies of social life, se must confess that the difference was 
greater than she found it easy to reconcile to herself, even by 
these considerations.’ 

Such is Miss Graham’s brief outline of her own work, 
and the impression male on her mind by the transient 
view which she had of the social habiis and moral practices 
of the Hindoos. Our senstble author’s first letter is dated 
May 2s, 1809. After describing the palankeens, Miss 
Graham says, that che hamauls or palankeen-bearers 
‘ for tae nivst part wear nothing but a turban, and a cloth 
wrapped round the loins, a degree of nakedness which does not 
shock one, owing to the dark colour of the skin, which, as it is 
unrsual to European eves, has the effect of dress.’ 

Miss G. draws a lively picture of the esplanade at Bom- 
bay, which, at the time she crossed it, was 
‘ crowded with people in carriages, on horseback, and on foot. 
A painter might have studied the varieties of attitude and motion 
in the picturesque figures of the koolies empleyed in washing 
at their appropriate fenks or wells, which are numerous on the 
esplanade, each tank being surrounded by broad sténes, where 
groupes of men and women are continually employed in beating 
the linen, while the better sort of native women, in their graceful 
costume, reminding one of antique sculptures, are employed 
in drawing, filling, or carrying water from the neighbouring 
wells. The Hindoo women wear a short boddice with half 
sleeves, which fastens behind, and is generally made of coloured 
brocade. The shalie, a long piece of coloured silk or cotton, 
is wrapped round the waist in form of a petticoat, which leaves 
part of one leg bare, while the other is covered to the ancle 
with long and graceful folds, gathered up in front, so as to leave 
one end of the shalie to cross the breast, and form a drapery, 
which is sometimes thrown over the head as a veil,’ 

The Europeans constitute, comparatively, only a small 
portion of the population of Bombay, which is reckoned at 
u:.wards of two hundred thousand. In this mass of in- 
habitants there are said to be ‘about three or four thou- 
sand Jews, who long passed in Bombay for a sect of 
Mahometans,’ “and are ‘ governed by a magistrate called 
the Cazy of Israel.’ 

Some of the huts of the lower classes are described as 
so small as only to ‘ admit of a man’s sitting upright in 
them, and barely’ to ‘ sheiter his feet when he lies down.” 
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* The coco-nut is the true riches of a native Indian.’ 
The fruit furnishes food ‘during several months of the 
year,’ as well as oil for the lamp. The fibrous covering 
of the nut is manufactured into all kinds of cordage. 
The juice called toddy, which is procured by making an 
incision in the bark near the top, furnishes arrack by dis- 
tillation. Houses are covered with the leaves; and ‘ two 
of them plaited together forma light basket-work cloak,’ 
which is worn by the peasants in the rainy season while 
transplanting the rice. The ‘ wood makes excellent 
water-pipes, and joists and beams for houses.’ 

The only English church at Bombay is in the fort ; but 
our fair author says that it is ‘neither wel! served nor well 
attended.’ 

‘The Portuguese and Armenian churches are numerous both 
within and without the walls, and there are three or four syna- 
gogues, and mosques and temples innumerable. The largest 
pagoda in Bombay is in the Black Town, about a mile and a half 
from the port. * * * Qneof the temples ‘ contains a well- 
carved ¢rimurti, or three-formed god ; it is a colossal bust with 
three faces, or rather three heads joined together; tae centre 
represents Brahma the creator, the face on the right hand Siva 
the destroyer, and that on the left Vishnu the preserver.’ 

Miss Graham appears to have been entertained during 
her residence at Bombay, at the hospitable mansion of Sir 
James and Lady Mackintosh, about three miles from the 
town. Our author has drawn a description of this house 
‘in order to give an idea of an Indian dwelling.” From a 
perspicuous celineation of this residence, in the language 
of our fair traveller, it appears to have possessed almost 
every oriental luxury and decoration. The garden is re- 
presented as a charming spot; but what spot, however 
beautiful in itself, would not be turned into deformity. 
which, in addition to its jasmines, roses, red and white 
ixoras, oleanders, moon-flowers, and mogrees, exhibits 
almost every variety of the serpentine race? 

‘ Snakes from the enormous rock-snake, who first break the 
bones of his prey, by coiling round it, and then swallows 
it whole, to the smallest of the venemous tribe, glide about it in 
every direction. Here the cobra-capella, whose bite is in almost 
every instance mortal, lifts his graceful folds, and spreads his ~ 
large many-coloured crests; bere too lurks the smail bright 
speckled eobra-manilla, whose fangs convey instant death.’ 

Miss Graham speaks of the onion as the best vegetable 
at Bombay; and she commends the potatoes. The in- 
troduction of the potatoe has been the greatest physical 
blessing to mankind since that of wheat. It has made the 
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largest addition to the stock of human subsistence, and to 
the facilities of obtaining it. ‘The discovery was of more 
value than that of the mines of Mexico and Peru. liisa 
blessing both to man and beast, which is more than can be 
said for the American mines. ‘ Twenty years ago,’ says 
Miss Graham, ‘ the potatoe was scarcely known in India, 
but it is now produced in such abundance that the natives 
in some places make considerable use of it.’ 

The lower orders in Bombay, as in other places, are 
eager to drown the cares of life in the fallacious antidote 
of intoxication. The intoxicating fluid which they employ 
for this purpose is arrhack or bhang, which is prepared 
from hemp-seed, or from 2 particular berry. 

Miss M. says of the Hindoos, that 
‘ if they have the virtues of slaves, patience, meekness, forbear- 
ance, and gentleness,’ they ‘ have their vices also. They are 
cunning, and incapable of truth; they disregard the imputations 
of lying and perjury, and would consider it folly not to practise 
them for their own interest.’ 

Our fair traveller surely had not sufficient opportunities 
in her t» nsactions with the natives to form > conclu- 
sions to the prejudice of their moral character, from her 
own personal experience; and if she has copied that 
character from the representations of others, may she not 
have been misinformed? Such a radical contempt for 
truth, as she describes, supposes the lowest state of moral 
degradation ; and, if that state be the product of long- 
continued slavery, what period shall we name when the 
Hindoos were free ? 

Of the state of society at Bombay, the following may 
serve as a specimen : 

‘ The parties in Bombay are the most dull and uncomfortable 
meetings one can imagine. Forty or fifty persons assemble at 
seven o'clock, and stare at one another till dinner is announced, 
when the ladies are handed to table, according to the strictest 
rules of precedency, by a geatleman of a rank corresponding to 
their own. At table there can be no general conversation, but 
the different couples who have been paired off, and who, on ac- 
count of their rank, invariably sit together at every great dinner, 
amuse themselves with remarks on the company, as satirical as 
their wit will allow; and woe be to the stranger whose ears are 
certain of being regaled with the catalogue of his supposed im- 
perfections and misfortunes, and who has the chance of learning 
more of his own history than in all probability he ever knew 
before. After dinner the same topics continue to occupy the 
ladies, with the addition of lace, jewels, intrigues, and the latest 
fashions ; or if there be any newly arrived young women, the 
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making and breaking matches for them furnish employment for 
the ladies of the colony till the arrival of the next cargo. Such 
is the company at an English Bombay feast.’ 

It is far from ovr design to impute to Miss Graham a 
single particle of i!l-nature, but still we must remark that 
in the above picture of the society at Bombay, the fair 
writer seems to have deviated a little from her character- 
istic benignity. 

Miss Graham says that the female servants employed at 
Bombay are Portuguese, who act only as ladies-maids; but 
that all houschold work is done by men as well as the 
needle-work of the family. 

The following is a lively picture of the bazar at Bom- 
bay, in an evening: 

‘ The whole fronts of the shops are taken down and con- 
verted into benches, on which the goods are disposed, and each 
shop is lighted with at least two lamps. Here you see grain of 
every description heaped up in earthen jars; there sweetmeats 
of all sorts and shapes, disposed in piles on benches, or hung in 
festoons about the top and sides of the shop, which is commonly 
iined with chintz or died cotton. Further on, fruits and vege- 
tables are laid out to the best advantage; then you come to the 
paung,, or betel leaf, nut, and chunam, ready for chewing, or 
the separate materials; beyond are shops for perfumes, linen, 
oils, toys, brass, and earthen ware, all set out in order, and the 
owner sitting bolt upright in the middle of his sweetmeats or 
grain, waiting for custom. The shops of the schroffs or bankers, 
are numerous in the bazar: you see the master sitting in the 
middle of his money table, surrounded by piles of copper and 
silver, with scales for weighing the rupee’ and other coins pre- 
sented for change. Butit is the barber’s shop that is always 
most crowded, being, particularly at night, the great resort for 
gossip and news; the barbers themselves seem to enjoy a pre- 
scriptive right to be lively, witty, and good story-tellers. I have 
seen some excellent buffoons among them ; and a slap given toa 
bald new-shaven pate, in the proper part of a story, has set half 
a bazar in a roar. The barbers keep every body’s holidays, 
Hindoos, Jews, Mussulmans, Armenians, Portuguese, and Eng- 
lish, and reap a good harvest at each by their comic way of 
begging.’ 

Miss G. furnishesa particular account of the religion and 
customs of the Guebres or Parsees. The Parsees are wor- 
shippers of fire; and we are told that the sun and the sea 
are also objects of their adoration. ‘A Parsee marries 
but one wife, excepting when he has no children; then, 
with the consent of the first, he may take a second.’ ‘ The 
death of a father is observed as an annual festival.’ The. 
Parsees expose the bodies of the dead. The places of ex- 
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posure in Bombay ‘ are square enclosures, surrounded by 
high walls.’ The Parsees are described as active and enter- 
prising, and as having a less bigoted attachment to their 
peculiar modes than most other people, particularly in the 
east. They are said to be the proprietors of almost all 
the gardens and houses which are inhabited by the Euro- 
peans. 

Our fair traveller, mentioning the Vedantis, who deny 
the existence of matter, and consider life as a mere delu- 
sion, says that she once mentioned the system of Bishop 
Berkeley to a Pundit of this sect, who said, that ‘he must 
be a Vedanti Bramin in his pre-existent state.’ 

The houses at Poonah are ‘ very mean.’ Ram-fighting 
is mentioned as the favourite pastime of the Mahrattas, 
the passion for which is subordinate only to that for gam- 
bling. The Hindoos are represented as so possessed b 
this ‘strong infatuation for play, that they sometimes sacri- 
fice, to the fatal impulse, ‘ their wives and children, and 
even their own liberty... Whence is it that that part 
of mankind which is at the lowest, and that which is at the 
highest point of civilization, coincide in this vitious and 
vitiating propensity for gambling? If avarice be the 
essence of the passion, it is avarice of the most adven- 
turous kind, which delights in the perpetual eddy of hope 
and fear, and loves to walk on an isthmus of not an hair’s- 
bre sadth, between careless superfluity and tie most tortur- 
ing indigence. 

We shall now notice a few of Miss Graham’s observa- 
vations on Ceyloif, its inhabitants, &c. She describes 
‘the general appearance of the Cingalese as coarser than that of 
the natives of Bombay, and the adjacent coast, and they wear 
less clothing in general.’ * * * ©The Cingalese houses are 
better constructed than those of the same class of natives in 
Bombay, owing perhaps to the necessities of the climate, which 
is more damp and variable.’ ‘ Schools for English, Dutch, and 
Cingalesc, have been established in different parts of Ceylon. 
Those who are brought up in them are mostly baptized by the 
Dutch Protestant ministers, which opens to them small offices 
under government; hence they are becoming ambitious, and of 
course industrious. They build better houses, eat better food, 
and wear better clothes than their ancestors, and I am happy to 
find that their number is daily i increasing 

On her return late in the evening to Pointe de Gaile, 
from an excursion into the country, Miss Graham men- 
tions that as she and her party were proceeding along the 
road through a cocoa-nut wood, 


‘eizhtecn or twenty of the inhabitants of a village concealed by 
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the brushwood, ran out of their houses with bundles of lighted 
coco-nut leaves, and preceded us to the next hamlet, where they 
were relieved by others, and so on to Pointe de Galle. The 
effect of this illumination surpassed that of any I ever saw. 
Sometimes the straight tall trunks of the palm-trees, whose fan- 
like heads remained in shadow, seemed to represent a magrificent 
colonnade ; sometimes where the creeping plants had entwined 
themselves round them, and hung in festoons from tree fo tree 
they appeared like some enchanted bower, dressed by fairy 
hands; while the graceful figures of the torch bearers, scarcely 
clothed, yet glittering with barbaric gold and pearl, with their 
joyous shouts, recalled to the imagination the triumphs of Bac- 
chus.’ 

Miss Graham professes herself to have been much 
a geen with the situation of Columbo, and with the Eng- 

ish society in that place. The following is her descrition 
of the cinnamon : 

‘ The cinnamon is naturally a tall shrub or rather tree, but it 
is kept low in the gardens for the sake of the young bark, which 
is gathered at two different seasons, though the same plant, are 
not cut every season. When the sticks are cut, the bark is 
taken off with a little instrument, which peels the whole at once; 
it is then laid in the sun to dry, when it rolls of itself in the man- 
ner in which we see it in the shops. Great nicety is required 
in laying together a sufficient number of pieces for one roil, and 
in sorting the different qualities, the finest spice being always at 
the extremity of the branch.’ 

Our fair author very perspicuously describes the man- 
ner of catching or entrapping elephants. The greater 
number of those which are caugiit are said to be sold on 
the continent of India. The following is our author’s 
account of the ‘ pitcher-plant, nepenthes distillatoria,’ 
which she first saw in the jungle, where the elephants are 
ensnared. 

‘ It creeps,’ says she, ‘ along the ground, and is mostly found 
in sandy soils; the flower grows in a spike, and is as little at- 
tractive in its appearance as the common deck. The hora or 
cup grows at the end of the leaf, from which it is separated by 
a tendril of five or six inches long; it contains, when tuil, 
above two gills of water of an excellent pwie taste: whether 
it is dew, or a secretion from the pliant, i do not knew. A cir- 
cular cover to the cup flies open when il is nearly at its full 
growth, and shuts again when it is filiet with water. The 
country people say, that when the meukeys are in want of 
water, they seek for tiis plant, and drink its contents.’ 

Miss Graham represents the coast of Ceylon as ‘ ge- 
nerally extremely healthy.’ The natives, however, she 
says, 
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‘ Are subject to leprosy and other cutaneous diseases, and I 
saw many persons afflicted with the Cochin leg, or Elephantia- 
sis ; the patients walk apparently without pain for several years, 
with their legs swoln to the size of their bodies, and the skin 
stretched and shining; but they often die in great agony at 
last.’ 

The account which Miss Graham has given of the Jug- 

lers of Madrass is almost sufficient to throw our per- 
formers at Astley’s, at Sadler’s Wells, and at Bartholomew 
fair, quite into the shade. One of these slight of hand 
practitioners threw up eight balls into the air, and kept 
them in a ring at equal distances for a considerable 
time. 

‘But the most curious, though disgusting sight, was the 
swallowing the sword, and in this there is no deception, for I 
handled the weapon both before and after he performed the 
operation. I should have thought that this exercise would 
have injured him, but he is the healthiest looking native I have 
seen, well made and proportioned. They begin this trade when 
very young, the children exercising with short bits of Bamboo, 
which are lengthened as the throat and stomach are able to 
bear them—a curious proof of the power of education over the 
body.’ 

The botanical garden which the late Dr. Anderson 
ges at Madrass, is mentioned as in a ruinous state. 

he Nopaul, the anti-scorbutic properties of which were 
remarked by Dr. Anderson, is now cultivated at Madrass 
as an esculent vegetable ; and is administered with good 
effect, both fresh and in pickle, to the men of war on that 
station. 

When Miss Graham arrived at Calcutta, she was kindly 
invited by the governor-general to take up her abode at 
the government-house. Our author bestows rather more 
commendation on the tone and manners of the English 
society at Calcutta than of that at Madrass or at Bombay. 
With respect to the latter Miss G. was, perhaps, a little 
too fastidious ; and did not make sufficient allowances for 
circumstances and situations. Those, who go abroad, are 
too apt to measure the right and wrong of every thing by 
the standard of right and wrong in their own country ; 
but to do this must often lead to false estimates and erro- 
neous conclusions. For though the standard of right, as 
far as it respects moral duties, as those of truth and ho- 
nesty, may be the same in all the regions of the globe, yet 
right and wrong, as far as they relate to the exterior man- 
ners and modes of social Jife, are not immutably fixed, or 
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universally the same, but vary with the climate and other 
circumstances. 

*‘ Oct. 25. This is the season of festivals; I hear the tom- 
toms, pipes, and trumpets, in every corner of the town, and 
I see processions in honour of Kali going to a place two miles - 
off, called Kali Ghaut, where there has long been a celebrated 
temple to this goddess, which is now pulled down, and another 
more magnificent is to be erected in its place. In all the ba- 
zars, at every shop-door, wooden figures and human heads, with 
the neck painted blood colour, referring, I imagine, to the hu- 
man sacrifices formerly offered to this deity’ * * * 

‘ Calcutta, like London, is a sma!! town of itself, but its su- 
burbs swell it to a predigieus city, peopled by inhabitants from 
every country in the world. Chinese and Frenchmen, Persians 
and Ger:nans, Arabs and Spaniards, Americans and Portuguese, 
Jews and Dutchm*n, are seen mixing with the Hindoos and the 
English, the original inhabitants and the actual possessors of 
the country.’ 

The following will hardly be read without some melan- 
choly reflections being excited in the mind, or some deep 
regrets in the heart. 

‘ Returning last night from my evening’s drive, I passed the 
English burying-ground for the first time. There are many 
acres covered so thick with columns, urns, and obelisks, that 
there scarcely seems to be room for another; it is like a city of 
the dead; it extends on both sides of the road, and you see 
nothing beyond it; and the greater number of those buried 
here are under five-and-twenty years o° ege!’ 

Of how many parents and re!atives have the fond hopes 
been for ever blasted in this spacious tomb! The youthful 
objects of those hopes were, perfiaps, sent to the Kast with 
visions of happiness painted on the imagination, while 
their relatives anticipated their return with splendor and 
wealth. But few years elapsed before these visions va- 
nished in sicKn¢ss and disease, and these anticipations of 
joy were exchanged for the most overwhelming woe. 
Thus are the schemes of folly or of avarice perpetually 
frustrated ; and thus are the proud and the rapacious 
taught by sad experience, that to attempt to mount to the 
pinnacle of affluence is often to grasp only ai skadows;_ 
that humility is security, and that to wander from home 
in quest of happiness is to leave happiness behind. 

Miss G. made an excursion by water irom Calcutta to 
Barrackpore. Her description of tie scenery on the 
Hoogly is lively and striking. She mentions the river 
close to Calcutta as 
‘ Crowded with ships and boats of every form; here a fine 
English East Indiamen, there a grab or a dow icom Arabia, or 
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a proa from the eastern islands. On one side the picturesque 
boats of the natives, with their floating huts; on the other the 
bolios and pleasure-boats of the English, with their sides of 
green and gold, and silken streamers. As we came up the 
river, the scene became more quiet, but not less beautiful. 
The trees grow into the water, and half hide the pagodas and 
villages with which the banks of the river are covered on both 
sides. It was late ere we arrived here, and some of the pago- 
das were already illuminated for a festival ; fire-works, of which 
the natives are very fond, were playing on the shore, and here 
and there the red flame of the funeral fires under the dark 
trees, threw a melancholy glare on the water. When we came 
to the port of Barrackpore, the tamarind, acacia, and peepil 
trees, through whose branches the moon threw her flickering 
beams on the river, seemed to hang over our heads, and 
formed a strong contrast to the white buildings of Serampore, 
which shone on the opposite shore.’ 

Our author thus notices the patient misery of the Hin- 
doos. 

* * * € Seeing them half-clothed, half fed, covered with 
loathsome disease, | ask how they came into this state, and 
what could amend it? They answer; “ It is the custom,” “ it 
belongs to their cast to bear this ;” and they never endeavour to 
overstep the boundaries which cenfine them to it !’ 

In her visit to the botanical garden at Calcutta, which 
is situated on the banks of the Hoogly, Miss Graham saw 
the species of cajeput ‘ from the leaves of which the fa- 
mous cajeput oil is extracted, which is used by the inha- 
bitants of Malaca and the eastern isles, of which the tree 
isa native, as a sovereign remedy for rheumatisms, swel- 
lings, and bruises.’ The bread-fruit is said to succeed 
worse in this garden than any other tree. Dr. Roxburgh 
shewed our author some exquisite delineations of flowers 
by native artists, and she says that ‘the Hindoos ex- 
cel in all minute works of this kind.’ Here we must take 
leave of our sensible and entertaining traveller. 











Art. I1.—Christian Morals. By Hannah More. Lon- 
don, Cadell, 1815, 2 Vols. 8vo. 12s. 


WHEN we first took up these volumes, the title of 
‘ Christian Morals,’ led us to surmise that the author had, 
in this work, a to delineate, not only the general 
aspect of the morality which was preached by Christ, but 
to shew the characteristic features, in which that morality 
differs from the morality of other sages and philosophers 
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in ancient times. Noone can compare the morality of Christ 
with that which is enjoined in the writers of Greece and 
Rome, without perceiving some striking lines of distinction 
between them. They agree in some great and fundamental 
points, as in those of justice, truth, and temperance, but 
they differ in the relative value and importance which the 
divine teacher of Christianity assigns to other virtues, as 
to those of humility and the forgiveness of injuries, which 
the heathen philosophers either esteemed to be no virtues 
at all, or placed very low in the scale of moral obliga- 
tion. But the object of this work of Mrs. More is very 
different from that which we had previously supposed that 
it might be, and indeed rather hoped that it would. For 
we have long thought that some additional light might by 
the means of contrast be even yet thrown on the doctrine 
of Christ; and some additional proof be furnished of the 
divinity of its origin. We had ourselves once intended 
to attempt something of this nature ; but our attention has 
been distracted by a variety of other objects, and we have 
had no leisure for the execution of any work of that kind. 
We recommend it however to those who have, at. once, 
more leisure and more ability than fall to our share. We 
will only remark, by the way, that we are deeply con- 
vinced that the morality of the gospel is of heavenly ex- 
traction ; and that, however other parts of the system may 
lose their influence, and cease to be cbjects of belief or of 
veneration, the morality will be found to possess perpe- 
tual claim to our regard from its conformity to that moral 
constitution of the world into which the founder of Chris- 
tianity had a more profound insight, aad of which he 
evinced a more comprehensive view than any other person, 
however holy or wise, who has yet appeared in the world. 
On this ground we have long thought that Christians 
should meet their antagonists: for, here they are sure of 
victory. Here they may demonstrate, their religion to be 
divine; and here, therefore, they should principally rest 
the proof ofits credibility, instead of selecting for their 
points of defence against the infidel those dark and ambi- 
guous mysteries, which have no rela'x.2 to human life, 
and which no one can explain to his own satisfaction, or 
defend so as to produce conviction in any individual, who 
is capable of refleciion. 

Before we make any extracts from this work, or exa- 
mine any part of its details, we will enumerate the heads 
of the different chapters, from which the reader will be 
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able to form a general idea of the manner in which Mrs. 
More has treated the subject of her present publication. 

‘Chap. J. On the Writers of Pious Books.—II. On Provi- 
dence.—III. Practical Uses of the Doctrine of Providence.— 
IV. Thy Will be done.—V. On Parable. VI. On the Parable 
of the Talents.—VI1. On Influence and Talent, considered. — 
VIII. On Time, considered as a Talent.—IX. On Charity.— 
X. On Prejudice.—XI. Particular Prejudices.—XII. Farther 
Causes of Prejudice.—XIII. Humility the only True Great- 
ness.—-XIV. On Retirement.—XV. Dangers and Advantages of 
Retirement.—XVI. An Inquiry, Why some Good Sort of People 
are not better—XVII. The Inquiry, Why some Good Sort of 
People are not better, continued.— XVIII. Thoughts respect- 
fully suggested to Good Sort of People-—X1IX. On Habits.— 
XX. On the inconsistency of Christians with Christianity.— 
XXI. Expostulation with the inconsistent Christian.—X XII. Re- 
flections of an inconsistent Christian after a serious perusal of 
the Bible-—XXIII. The Christian in the World.—XXIV. Diffi- 
culties and Advantages of the Christian in the World.—XXV. 
Candidus.—XXVI. The established Christian.’ 

Mrs. More is certainly authorized to treat any subject 
on which she may choose to write, in the way which she 
may judge best; but the title which she has chosen, has 
apparently no very close affinity with the subjects which 
form the divisions of the work. Christian morals are 
another term for the whole duty of a Christian; but, 
though the duty of a Christian is enforced or illustrated 
in detached parts in the present performance, yet the whole 
duty of a Christian is not luminously represented, nor 
stated with any method or —- We will not, how- 
ever, quarrel with the venerable Mrs. Hannah More for 
what che has omitted to do, but will proceed to exhibit 
some specimens of what she has done in the present pub- 
lication. 

In discussing the subject of Providence in the first vo- 
lume, Mrs. More says: 

‘ In speaking of ordinary events as fortuitous or as natural, 
we dispossess Providence of one half of his dominion. We as- 
sign to him the credit of great and avowedly supernatural opera- 
tions, because we know not how else to dispose of them. For 
instance :—We ascribe to him power and wisdom in the creation 
of the world, while we talk as if we thought the keeping it in 
order might be effected by an inferior agency. * * * ‘ Many 
seem to ascribe to chance the common circumstances of life, as 
if they thought it would be an affront to the Almighty to refer 
them to him; as if it were unbecoming his dignity to order the 
affairs of beings whom he thought it no derogation of that dig- 
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nity to create. It looks as if while, we were obliged to him for 
making us, we would not wish to encumber him with the care of 
us. But the gracious Father of the universal family thinks it no 
dishonour to watch over the concerns, to supply the wants, and 
dispose the lot of creatures who owe their existence to his 
power and their redemption to his mercy. He did not create 
his rational subjects, in order to neglect them, or to turn them 
over to another; a capricious, an imaginary power. ‘We do not, 
it is true, so much arraign his general providence as his parti- 
cular appointments. We will allow the world to be nominally 
his, if he will allow us our opinion in respect to his manage- 
ment of certain parts of it. Now that he should not put forth 
the same specific energy individually to direct as to create, is 
supposing an anomaly in the character of the all-perfect God. 
Whatever was his design in the formation of the world and its 
inhabitants, the same reason would, beyond a doubt, influence 
him in their superintendance and preservation.’ 

The above are familiar thoughts familiarly expressed, 
which are perhaps better suited than more profound rea- 
soning for the generality of readers. But what our re- 
spectable author has said in this and in other parts of her 
work, is mere calculated to influence those who already 
believe, than those who are still ——— skeptical. 
It does not, however, appear to have been Mrs. More’s 
object so much to prove the doctrine of providence as to 
represent its advantages and consolations. The doctrine, 
however, is agile of a high degree of proof, not only 
by abstract reasoning, but individual experience. What 
man’s life is there, who, if he reflects seriously upon it, will 
not suggest numerous and cheering proofs of providential 
care? Let any person who wishes to strengthen this plea- 
surable assurance, contemplate the tissue of circumstances 
and events in his own life for any considerable period of 
time, the dangers from which he has been rescued, the ca- 
lamities which have often proved a cause of rejoicing, 
a variety of disquietudes which have ultimately become a 
source of satisfaction, and the train of benevolent causation 
which has been gradually developed in every stage of his 
existence, and he will have the palpable testimony of Pro- 
vidential arrangement placed before his eyes. It will ac- 
tually stare him in the face, and upbraid him with his un- 
belief. ‘The Providence which Christianity inculcates, is 
not the insensible, and uncompassionating -fate of the 
Stoics ; though it says, that the hairs of our heads are all 
numbered, and that, without the divine will, not a sparrow 
falls to the ground. But the fate which Christianity al- 
lows, is that fixed order of things, which originates in be- 
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nevolent design, and tends to a happy end, not only witli 
respect to the whole, but to every individual part of the 
sensitive creation, however insignificant or minute. The 
Lord’s prayer, the model for national worship and for in- 
dividual devotion, continually calls to our recollection that 
this is not a fatherless world. Christianity considers 
God, in his relation to mankind, in thé endearing light of 
a parent in the midst of his family, attentive to all their in- 
terests, mindful of a/l their wants, ready to listen to all their 
entreaties, to deliver them in danger, succour them in dis- 
tress, and solace them in woe. Such a doctrine is admirably 
fitted to irradiate the dark gloom which life occasionally 
presents; and to checker the path of the traveller with those 
rays of hope which wil! gradually brighten into a more per- 
fect day. 

Mrs. If. More truly remarks, that ‘ we do not suffi- 
ciently make the doctrine of Providence a praetical doc- 
trine.’ This doctrine, however, when we are speaking to 
unreflecting and illiterate persons, should be very cautious- 
ly explained, and with those proper limitations and re- 
serves, which are inseparable from a state of discipline and 
probation, that it may not be employed, like the Predesti- 
nation of the ‘Turks to exclude the precautions of practical 
prudence, or the exertions of vigilant industry and anti- 
cipating foresight. We are to consider, that in the affairs 
of this life, Providence usually operates by human agency ; 
and the will of man is, by inscrutable means, but still not 
so as to exclude individual responsibility for individual 
acts, rendered subservient to the designs of God. 

Mrs. More says, 1.45: ‘ The prescience of God is 
among his pecvharly tacommunicable attributes.’ There 
is some little incorrectness in this; for the prescience of 
God is not more peculiarly incommunicable than his power 
or his other attributes. God can communicate as much of 
his prescience or his power as he pleases, to his creatures. 
He cannot communicate all his prescience nor all his 
power, for this would be to make gods equal to himself, 
which is impossible. For if they were equal to himself, 
they might resist his will, and contend with him for the 
preeminence. But omnipotence necessarily excludes pa- 
rity, or the production of parity. For omnipotence might 
thus render itself no longer omnipotent ; ar if there were 
several beings equally omnipotent, it would become un- 
certain of which omnipotence could be predicated. Ac- 
cording to our notions, omnipotence can belong only to 
one individual being; and, in a respect, all parity is in- 
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communicable. We shall not point out the inferences 
from this, or the conclusion in certain points of speculation 
to which it necessarily tends. We leave it to exercise the 
reflection of the reader. 

To return to Mrs. More—God certainly may communi- 
cate to his intelligent creatures any degree, short of infi- 
nity, of his prescience or his other attributes. When Mrs. 
More said, that ‘ the prescience of God is among his pe- 
culiarly incommunicable attributes,’ she certainly did not 
forget, that all prophecy is a communication of prescience. 
‘The venerable writer continues. ‘ Happy is it for us in- 
deed, that it’ (the prescience of God), ‘ ts incommunica)le, 
for if any portion of it were imparted to us, how incon- 
ceivably would the distress of human life be aggravated.’ 
To suppose, that if any portion of the divine prescience 
were imparted to us, the distress of human life would be 
inconceivably aggravated, is to suppose, that in human life 
there is a much greater portion of welding than of en- 
joyment, of sorrow than of joy. But is not this contrary 
to the most enlarged and scriptural views of the Divine 
Government, which teach us, that al! things are working 
together, though by means inscrutable to our sagacity, and 
by ways impervious to our feeble sight? Every cultivated 
and reflective mind, which has habituated itself to trace ef- 
fects in causes, possesses prescience, though in a very hi- 
mited degree; but we must hold, that this is the gift of 
God, though coming through the medium of human 
agency. Weare conscious, that every good and eve 
perfect gift, and particularly every gift of intellectual pre- 
eminence cometh down from the Father of light; and this 
should be an argument for the wise and the penetrating to 
be humble and devout. Yet, what is so apt to cause irri- 
table vanity or overbearing pride as a little mental sagacity 
or a few intellectual accomplishments? Our situation, as 
reviewers, and the numberless effusions of literary spieen, 
egotism, self-complacency, and resentment, whicn we are 
in the habit of receiving, has served to give us a very un- 
pleasant msight into the vanity, the pride, and the intoler- 
ance of the literary character; and we are sorry to find, 
that that which ought most to produce diffidence, and low- 
liness and gentleness of spirit is too apt, in many instances, 
to occasion presumptuous arrogance and virulent malig- 


nity. 

We fear, that the respectable author of these Christian 
Morals has unwarily trespassed on the coniines of un- 
meaning verbiage in the following. ‘ Elis omniscience fore- 
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sees, his understanding, which is infinite, arranges, his so- 
vereignty decrees, his omnipotence executes the purposes of 
his will. We have seldom seen the word understanding 
thus applied to God, nor is it sufficiently reverential. We 
may talk of the wnderstanding of man or of the humen un- 
derstanding ; but some less familiar term should be used 
when speaking of the Divine Mind. Besides, Mrs. M. 
should recollect, that when she says, ‘ his understanding, 
which is infinite, arranges, this isa mere tautology with 
the ‘ omniscience’ which precedes, for if an infinite under- 
standing mean any thing, it must mean an omniscient mind. 
But when ‘ omniscience foresees’ any thing, that, which is 
thus foreseen, is immediately arranged, without the inter- 
position of any other attribute. For, as God is one, there 
must be as much unity in his attributes as there is in his 
essence. The omniscience of God is the same as his om- 
nipotence; for what is knowledge with respect to God but 
the certainty of existence in time past, present or to come? 
All knowledge in the Divine Mind is not a fleeting shadow, 
nor an equivocal notion, but a distinct and substantial rea- 
lity. Even in respect to man, it is often said, and truly 
said, that knowledge is power; but in respect to God, 
knowledge and power, oo power and knowledge are more 
intimately identified. When Mrs. More, therefore, had 
said, that his ‘ onniscience foresees, there Was no occa- 
sion for her to add, that ‘his understanding, which és in- 
finite, arranges, his sovereignty decrees, his omnipotence 
executes,’ &c.; for what omniscience foresees, is, at once, 
arranged, decreed, and executed at the appointed time. 

Mrs. More talks, Vol. I. p. 47, of ‘evil rulers’ being 
‘the appointe: scourges of divine displeasure.’ But she 
adds, by way cf salvo, ‘Yet God does not delegate his 
authority to the oppressor,’ &c.; but, where is the differ- 
ence between God's appointing ‘ evil rulers’ to execute 
some particular purpose, and his authorizing them to exe- 
cute it? 

If they act by his appointment, how can they act without 
his authority ? What{God appoints to be done, he authorizes 
the person to do. Mrs, More then talks of these ‘ black 
instruments who are allowed to ravage the earth, uninten- 
tionaliy preparing the elements of moral beauty.’ it is 
not quite clear io us what our venerable writer means by 
¢ the elements oj moral beauty ; but if she mean peace and 
truth, and justice and charity, which appear to us the con- 
stituents of moral beauty, does Mrs. More suppose the 
moral world to be so constituted, that the principles of 
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moral beauty and loveliness originate in those of moral de- 
formity and abhorrence? 

Our author says, I. p. 66: ‘ Most of the calamities of 
human life originate with ourselves.’ Many of them are 
owing to the circumstances in which we are placed. But 
are these often of our own choice? Do they originate 
with ourselves? Are we previously consulted about the 
circu mstances in which we shall be born? And yet donot 
these circumstances usually lay the basis of the future ha- 
bits and character of the individual? This reflection 
— extend our charity to the vices and follies of man- 

ind. 

Mrs. More justly remarks, I. p. 83, that ‘ True resigna- 
tion is the hardest lesson in the whole school of Christ. 
It is the oftenest taught and the latest learnt.’. The un- 
derstanding may be readily convinced of the duty in the 
abstract; but it is not so easy practically to restrain the 
impatience of the individual, or to make him acquiesce 
with cheerfulness in suffering and indigence. The only 
solid principle on which resignation can rest is, that God 
rare every thing for our final good. This is the princi- 
ple on which Christianity inculcates resignation. 

On Humility, Mrs. M. truly asserts, 1. 269, that Chris- 

tianity . 
* does not insist, that we should he constantly feeding or in- 
structing others—that we should be every moment engaged in 
acts of benevolence to our fellow-creatures, or of mortification 
to ourselves ; but whether we teach or are taught, whether we 
communicate our good things to others, or are dependent on 
others for the communication to ourselves, humility is required 
as the invariable, the indispensable, the habitual grace, in the 
life of a Christian.’ 

In the chapter on Retirement, Mrs. M. enumerates the 
dangers and advantages. She very justly remarks, that 
‘ secluded persons are sometimes less careful to turn to 
profit small parcels of time, which, when put together, 
make no inconsiderable fund.’ Idleness is more apt to be 
generated in solitude than in the bustle of life; and the 
idleness of solitude has, at the same time, we believe, a 
much more pernicious influence on the heart than that 
which is usual in society. ‘There is less virtue in solitude 
than in society; for there is less opportunity for the exer- 
cise; and the virtue, which there is, is of an inferior kind ; 
and there is little to prove its reality as it is less exerciced 
in temptation. 
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Vol. Il. p. 214, the author says: 

* Man being obviously designed by his Creator for sociat life, 
and society being evidently his proper place and condition, it 
seems to be his duty not so much to consider what degree of 
possible perfection he might have attained in that state of se- 
clusion to which he was never destined, as how he may usefully 
fill his allotted sphere in the world fur which dhe was made ; how 
he may conscientiously ———- the duties to which he is 
plainly called by providential ordination.’ 

Mrs. M. does not mingle much doctrinal matter in the 
present work; but the doctrinal points to which she occa- 
sionally adverts, are those which she, no doubt, believes to 
be of the essence of vital Christianity, though, according 
to our notions, they are excrescences, which gradually 

rew out of it in an age of ignorance and barbarism. 
hile, however, we, by no means, blame Mrs. More for 
adhering to these points, as long as she believes them to 
be genuine parts of the Christian doctrine, we trust, that 
she will be willing to concede to us the same conscientious 
liberty of dissent from tenets, which, we believe, that 
the Scripture does not authorize us to entertain. 

Mrs. More is a writer who has done much good in 
her day; and, we believe, that her Sunday readings have 
had a very beneficial moral influence on the lower orders 
of society. We do not think her present work equal to 
her preceding. We will not say, that it exhibits any marks 
of intellectual decay; for some works may be inferior to 
others where there is no real declension of the faculties. 
But Mrs. More has written so much, and often so well, 
and always, we trust, with such good intentions, that we 
should be sorry to have her risk her well-earned literary 
reputation, by any efforts in which mental exhaustion may 
hereafter be more visible than vigour of thought, spright- 
liness of fancy, or felicity of expression. Mrs. More 
has a better claim than most can prefer to a cessation 
from any farther literary exertion ; and if she will follow 
our advice, in which, if there be no courtliness of flat- 

. tery, we trust, that there is much sincerity of good-will, 
she will in future relinquish the labours of the pen to en- 
joy in ease and comfort the recollection of a well-spent 
life. Mrs. More would not probably hear this advice from 
her friends ; for friends are too apt to give only that advice 
which they know will be agreeable; but we trust, that 
this beneficent lady will not rank us amongst her enemies ; 
and, if she does, we can only say, that we are no farther 
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enemies than as we prefer truth to every other considera- 
tion, and are determined not to flatter any individuals, 
even though they may be as estimable as Mrs. More for 


genius or for worth. 
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Art. I11.—Chronological Retrospect, or Memoirs of the 
principal Events of Mahommedan History, from the 
Death of the Arabian Legislator, to the Accession of the 
Emperor Akbar, and the Establishment of the Mogul 
Empire in Hindustan. From the Original Persian 
Authorities. By Major David Price. 2 o!. TI. 


' IN our review of Mr. Price’s first volume, we had to 
travel over ground for the most part already trodden in 
company with Ockley and_ other writers of the history of 
Mahomet and the early Caliphs. In the qpew: we are 
conducted by a most diligent and indefatigable guide over 
a vastly larger expanse of country, by paths the most va- 
rious and complicated, and surrounded by difficulties, 
either real or imaginary, which have hitherto deterred 
almost every adventurer from sree them. The compi- 
lers of the Modern Universal History are the only English 
writers with whom we are acquainted, that have ever at- 
tempted to penetrate these obscure and intricate regions 
of oriental record; and the valuable information which 
that work contains is rendered so uninviting by the dis- © 
jointed method, and dry style of its composition, that we 
are persuaded there is no portion of the history of any 
part of the civilized world, nearly co-extensive in point 
of duration, so little understood, or rather so totally un- 
known to the great mass of historical readers, as that of 
the immense continent of Asia, from the establishment of 
the Khalifate in the house of Al Abbas to that of the fa- 
mily of Teymir, of the Mogul empire in Hindostan, and 
the race of the Sophies in Persia. With this impression, 
we are convinced it will not be unacceptable to our rea- 
ders.if we dwell more at length on this and the following 
portions of Mr. Price’s work, than we have done in the 
preceding : and, in doing so, we shall less attempt the dry 
task of chronological detail and historical outline, than the 
amusing office of selecting such remarks and incidents, as 
we proceed in our survey, as appear to us most interesting 
in themselves, and best calculated to inspire our readers 
with a wish to become acquainted with the whole history, 
a2 
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of which we shall present them as only detached frag- 
ments. 

The blocd cf the prophet Ally and his sons was visited 
on the heads of the house of Ommeyah, with the most 
terrible vengearce, in the revolution which seated Abil 
Abbas on the t*rone of Merwaun, in the 132d year of the 
Hejira, (A. D. 756.) 

Of Abdullah, the uncle of the new Khaliff, and the 
conqueror of Merwauu, an instance of barbarity is re- 
corded which seems to characterize the wantonness of 
Asiatic tyranny. At a spiendid entertainment in celebra- 
tion of his instalment in the office of governor of Da- 
mascus, ii‘s footstec! was composed of the mutilated bo- 
dies of seventy chiefs of the Ommiadw, who had been 
beai..n to death with clubs in his presence, by the order 
of his nephew. 

Of tue death of Abil Abbas, an incident is related in 
the style of an Eastern apologue, and which probably 
owes its existence to the fertile invention of the narrator. 
He was reckoned the handsomest man of his age, and one 
day as he stood before his glass, could not forbear ex- 
claiming, that he was indeed, as somebody had once 
styled him in flattery, the paragon of youth and beauty, 
and ended with praying Heaven to grant him 4 long con- 
tinuance of these blessings. He had scarcely pronounced 
these ejaculations, when ‘ he overheard one of his domes- 
tics observe to another, “ there remains between thee and 
me only the period of two montlis and five days.” These 
words the Khaliff applied to himself, expressed his hum- 
ble resignation to the will of Providence, sickened shortly 
afterwards, and died of a putrid fever on the very day 
pointed out by the casual observation of his slave.’ 

The succession of his brother Jauffer, who assumed 
the name of Ul Munsur (Almanzor,) was opposed by 
their ferccious uncie Abdullah, against whom Abd Moss- 
lem, one of the most victorious “nd of the most sangui- 
nary chiefs of the Mbalif:te, was sent with a powerful 
army. The governor of Damascus, on his approach, did 
not scrupie to put to death 17,000 natives of Khorassaun, 
from the mere apprehension that they would join his stand- 
ard; but he was defeated in the contest, and being made 
prisoner, and brought befcre his nephew, was confined b 
that prince in a tower, ‘ the foundations of which had 
been laid in salt ;’ which the Khalif soon after caused to 
be inundated, so that, the salt melting away, the building 
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fell in, and buried the miserable inhabitant in the ruins. 
What must tend to elevate our notion of the character of 
Ul Munsur to the highest pitch, is that at the very time 
when Abi Mosslem was sent against Abdullah, the death 
of the former was secretly ‘resolved upon, for no other 
reason than the tyrant’s plea, that he was become too 
powerful for a subject. The method he took to get rid of 
this formidable servant is worthy also of a tyraut’s imita- 
tion. He at first received him with the utmost apparent 
cordiality of gratitude, as the saviour of himself and his 
government. Four days afterwards, on his next visit at 
court, he began very unexpectedly to recount some in- 
stances of former offence, and thus taking him off his 
guard, laid hold of every expression which the desire of 
vindication prompted at the moment, till, having worked 
himself up to the semblance of xreat indignation, he at 
last struck his hands together with ve »emence, upon which 
certain of his attendants rushed into the room and dis- 
patched the obnoxious generai wita their scymetars. in 
the round numbers which orienta! inistorians delight to 
employ upon every occasion, this Abii Mosslem is re- 
corded to have put to death, in the course of his sangui- 
nary existence, no fewer than 600,000 persons in cold 
blood, exclusive of the unaccounted myriads slain in bat- 
tiles at which he commanded. 

‘His eventful story Is been wrought into a very interesting 

romance, entitled the Abii Mossiem Namah, well known in the 
East, and in which, in the tissue of extravagant adventure with 
which it is frequently overcliarged, many surprising truths have 
doubtless been interwoven.’ 
A fine copy of this work is stated to have been ‘ trans- 
ferred’ by Major Price himself, in the year 1794, to M. 
Bruix, the then French resident at Surat; and it is pro- 
bably now in the Imperial Library at Paris. 

Of all the acts of Ul Munsur, the foundation of the 
city of Baghdad, is that which has rendered him most 
conspicuous to later ages. It is related that, for the con- 
struction of this new city, he caused the ancient capital 
of Medayein to be destroyed for the sake of its materials, 
one of iis ministers having in vain remonstrated against 
so idle and profligate an abuse of unlimited power. It is 
also recorded, that he perceived the absurdity of his mea- 
sures too late, and was then on the point of abandoning 
the plan altogether; but the same minister on this occa- 
sion succeeded in persuading him to persevere in the ac- 
complishment of what had eon begun contrary to his 
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advice, and thus saved him from the eternal disgrace of 
being unable to replace what he had so wantonly ruined. 
In other respects, he appears to have cultivated the affec- 
tion of his people with more assiduity than the generalit 
of absolute sovereigns, and to have governed on the whole 
with justice and moderation. The following anecdote is 
much too strongly tinctured with the air of romance to be 
implicitly credited; but it is strikingly characteristic of 
oriental manners and habits; if such could ever be be- 
lieved to have been the motive of his conduct. 

‘ Having called upon his ministers to declare without dis- 
guise, what it was that they perceived to be most defective in 
the disposition of his son and successor Mehedy, they replied 
that, with every other virtue, he was defective in that quality 
which impels us to cultivate the love of our fellow creatures. 
Upon this the Khaliff immediately abandoned those just and 
liberal maxims of government by which he had hitherto secured 
the affections of his people, and had recourse to such measures 
as rendered him as much their aversion as he had formerly been 
their delight. When he found his dissolution approaching, he 
sent for Mehedy, and told him that for his sake he had so long 
submitted to incur the odious imputation of tyranny, so foreign 
to the natural disposition of his heart; that he had deposited 
among the records of the treasury correct vouchers of the se- 
veral exactions which, in the prosecution of this singular plan, 
he had been led to practise; and he now therefore solemnly 
charged him, when his father should be no more, to make to 
the rightful and injured owners the most scrupulous restitution.’ 

The conclusion of this singular romance is that, by an 
implicit adherence to these instructions, Mehedy acquired 
and retained the popularity for which his father had laid 
so unexampled a foundation. : 

The latter years of Ul Munsur, and the commencement 
of the reign of Ul Mehedy Billah, were distinguished by 
the appearance and exploits of a very extraordinary im- 
postor, by name Mokennia, who assumed to himself, (we 
are told) the character of the Deity, pretendin 
‘ That omnipotence having become incarnate in the person of 
Adam, it was for that reason that the angels fell down and wor- 
shipped the father of mankind; that he had since become re- 
peatedly visible in the persons of prophets and sages; that he 
had lately animated the frame of the heroic and invincible Aba 
Mosslem ; and had at last condescended to take up his abode 
in his own frail and perishable carcase.’ 

This Mokennia had, it seems, travelled into India, where 
the fabulous Avatars of Veeshnoo might probably have 


. furnished him with the ground-work of his theological — 
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hypothesis. In order to support his character, he -prac- 
tised many tricks, which a very moderate acquaintance 
with the natural sciences would have enabled his followers 
to detect with ease; such as the having produced the ap- 
pearance of a luminous orb, resembling the moon at its 
full, which continued (in the language of Eastern meta- 
phor) to shed its light for two succeeding months over an 
extent of five surrounding leagues. ‘ This,’ adds our 
author, ‘ was the moon of Nakhsheb, sufficiently familiar 
to the oriental reader, and so frequently apostrophized by 
the Persian poets.’ The end of this impostor was at least 
as extraordinary as his life. Being besieged in his for- 
tress near the Oxus, and finding that he could no longer 
hold out against the forces of the Khalifate, he delibe- 
rately administered a mortal poison to all his companions 
in the place, and when he perceived that all were dead, 
consumed their bodies to ashes, and then plunged’ himself 
into a caldron of some subtle liquid, which possessed the 
property of dissolving in a short space of time every sub- 
stance thrown into it. By this expedient it is probable 
he meant to have left an indelible impression on the world 
of his own divinity, and that he had conferred on his fol- 
lowers the gift of immortality. But his plan was defeated 
by the dexterity of a female slave, who contrived to elude 
the general fate, and, when the tragedy was over, opened 
the gates of the fortress to the enemy. When the Kha- 
liff’s general entered, he found the poor self-created deity 
already dissolved by the potency of the chemical prepa- 
ration, except the hair of his head, which was not yet 
consumed, but floated on the surface of the caldron. 

The piety of Mehedy was not only exemplary in the 
sense which zealots affix to the term, but the pure source 
of ‘ sincere and active benevolence,’ by which his rei 
seems to have been gloriously distinguished beyond that 
of any, the most virtuous, of Mahomet’s successors. The 
picturesque anecdote which follows, will remind. many 
readers of the character of the good Saint Louis, in the 
natural colours with which his friend and companion Join- 
ville has preserved it for the admiration of posterity. The 
story is related by Rebbeia, who held the office of cham- 
berlain of the household to the Khaliff, and who informs 
us that he had once occasion in the discharge of his duty 
to enter a private apartment of his master’s, while he was 
engaged in the most solemn act of devotion. This cham- 
ber he describes as a naked room, the walls and ceilings 
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of which being of stucco of the purest white, reflected a 
dazzliag brightness. 

‘The soon happene -d to shine at the moment in full splen- 
dour, and shed its silver lustre on every cx ner of the cham- 
ber. And io render the contrast more striking, the floor was 
covered with a crimson carpet, and a sofa of the same colour 
Jay in the room, before which stood Mehedy in linen robes of 
the ; rest w bite, absorbed in meditation. A pillar intervening 
between the sefa and the entrance, Rebbeia silently approached 
insecn and unobserved, and placed himself behind the Khaliff; 
the iatier proceeding in his devotions without interruption, oc- 
casicnally recited some of the chapters of the Koran, with a 
nodulation so harmonious, 2s in a manner to fascinate the 
hearer. Such indeed were the sensations of the narrator, that 
he described himself at a loss to determine, whether his ad- 
miration was most excited by the spotless elegance of the 
apartment, the mild splendour which was shed through it by 
the moon, the snow-white form of the Khaliff, wrapped in me- 
‘ditation, standing before his God, or the sacred strains of re- 
velation which flowed in such melodious accents from his lips. 
The Khaliff continued with an audible voice to repeat several 
stirahs, or sections of the inspired volume, until he came to 
the following passage: ‘‘ Whoever among you shall commit 
evil; whoever shall cut another off from his kindred in the 
land of my inheritance, upon that man hath Ged Almighty 
pronounced his eternal malediction. ‘The ears 6f the under- 
standing i ire become deaf, and the eyes blind. Why do ye not 
atten? to that passage of revelation in which the Almighty de- 
clares, that there is a leck upon their hearts, which hath ren- 
dered them incapable ef imstruction or conviction.” When the 
Kha lift came to this passage, he repeated it twice over, the 
tears streaming from iis eyes on the sofa which lay before him. 
Alter finishing the chapter, still keeping his attention fixed to- 
wards the Keblah, he demanded, if there was any one by, and 
directed Rebbeia to go without delay, and bring Massa to his 
presence, 

his Missa, it should be explained, was a state pri- 
soncr then in the custody of Rebbeia, on a charge of 
treasonable conduct in an attempt to dispute with the 
Khaliff his supremacy in affairs of religion. 

* Rebbeia went away accordingly, and returned soon after- 
wards, accompanied by Missa, to the presence of Mehedy, 
whom they found seated on the sofa, his eyes still swimming 
in tears. ‘‘ Son of Jauffer,” said the Khaliff, addressing him- 
seif to the prisoner, “‘ God Almighty has pronounced his aw- 
ful curse against the man who shall dissever the ties of consan- 
cuivity. It is a guilt, which, for my part, I am determined not 
to incur: and it will behove thee to profit by my example.” 
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Then continuing to address him, he observed, that it was not 
his inteation to lay any further restraint upon his conduct than 
on oath, that while be lived he would not appear egainst his 
authority; but that when he was no more, he would be at li- 
berty to pursue the dictate of his own judgment. And having 
received from hin the eagagement which he required, he set 
him at large the very same night.’ 

The vci.cv of Ul Haudy, the eidest son and successor of 
this piuvs prince, is distinguished for the ye and 
persecation of a sect of heretical apostates from the pure 
Mussuiman faith, whose doctrine, under the name of 
zendicism, is characterized by the Mahometan historians 
by many of the same traits with which the ecclesiastical 
writers of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries foully 
aspersed and belied the religion of the Waldenses and 
other Christian reformers. The moral virtues, and ge- 
neral decency and sobriety of practice which even their 
enemies are compelied to admit as prevalent among them 
form a strange contrast to the catalogue of impious and 
immoral doctrines, which upon- the same authority is as- 
cribed to them. We know not whether the real history 
of this sect has ever been fairly analyzed and brought to 
light by the labours of modern investigators. It would 
be an object well worthy the undertaking, and might, we 
imagine, lead to a more accurate estimate of the progress 
of the human mind among the oriental nations than any 
that has yet been attained. It is fortunate, with this view, 
that among the proselytes to this new school of philoso- 
phy (for such it seems to have been), are to be ranked 
some of the most illustrious names in that golden age of 
Arabic Literature.. Under the reign of Mehedy, a design 
was formed by the leaders of the sect of reducing their 
doctrines into the form of a code of institutes, the object 
of which (as the Mahometan writers assert), was to ex- 
plode Mahometanism by a display of the superiority to be 
attained by mere human genius over that sublime pro- 
duction which was, as they hoped to prove, falsely asserted 
to spring from God himself. Four of the most distin- 
guished characters among them accordingly undertook the 
task; but the office of methodizing and arranging the 
whole was assigned to Abdullah Mukeffia alone, as in- 
comparably superior to all the world in the art of compo- 
sition. ‘This philosopher demanded a twelvemonth to 
complete his task, and made various stipulations to facili- 
tate the execution of it, all of which were granted him; 
and on compliance with which, he pledged himself, at the 
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end of the period assigned, to ogg a complete work in 
every respect superior to the Korn. 


At the expiration of the first six months, however, (say. 


the orthodox narrators of this curious piece of history,) 
his friends became anxious to learn what progress he had 
made, and entering his study, found him immersed in 
thought,and surrounded with papers all torn into a thousand 
pieces. ‘ Well, friend,’ said his visitors, ‘ how hast thou 
employed thyself for the last six months?’ ‘ Alas,’ an- 
swered he, ‘I have done nothing.’ And he then related 
to them that a single passage of the holy book had occu- 
om him the whole space of his confinement, during which 
e had exhausted himself in fruitless attempts to excel, or 
even to rival, that one solitary sentence. 
‘ Alas! said his disappointed friends, ‘if in six months thou 
hast failed to produce the refutation of one solitary passage, in 
what reasonable period dost thou conceive it possible either to 
controvert or parallel the numberless ordinances, decisions, 
mysterious and wonderful maxims, with which that extraordinary 
volume so extensively abounds ?” 
And thus dropped this impious and abortive enterprise. 

A fierce persecution was commenced against these here- 
tics under the reign (we are sorry to say it) of the mild 
and beneficent Mehedy; and his successor Ul] Haudy 
almost succeeded in exterminating the obnoxious sect. 
Those of its leaders who fell into his hands, evinced the 
courage and constancy even of Christian martyrs, not to 
be shaken either by threats or promises; and, notwith- 
standing the scandalous circumstances with which their 
enemies have loaded the involuntary confession which 
they make of their heroism, it carries with it much rather 
the appearance of a high and exalted religious enthusiasm 
than of that indifferent system of Epicurean philosophy 
which our author seems inclined to consider as the charac- 
teristic of their doctrines, but which of all others seems 
least calculated to resist either the violence of persecution, 
or the seduction of present advantage and emoluments. 

The short and tyrannical reign of Ul Haudy was ter- 
minated in a manner, the circumstances of which are vari- 
ously related, but give room to the suspicion of violence, 
which his arbitrary and violent conduct towards the 
members of his family seems to have naturally enough in- 
curred. He was succeeded by his brother, the most cele- 
brated, at least, of all the khaliffs of the house of Abbas, 
the Haroun Al-Rashid whose name has so often delighted 
our infancy, but whose true appellation, according to 
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Major Price’s mode of orthography, is Urrashid B’Illah 
Harun, ‘ by the grace of Goi, the sage, discreet, and pru- 
dent.’ This eminent character succeeded to the throne of 
the k!:aliffs in the 170th year of the Hejira, A. D. 786. 

The.very opening of his reign was sigaalized (if its 
annalists are worthy of credit) by a circumstance deserving 
of a place in M. Galland’s romantic collection. He was 
standing one day on the bridge over the Tygris, when he 
related to his minister, Yaheya, an incident that had — 
pened to him five months before on that very spot. He 
wore a magnificent ring, the bequest of his father, which 
had excited the avaricious passion of his brother Ul Haudy, 
and on his return from some expedition, was met on the 
very spot where they were now standing by a messenger 
of the khaliff, commanding him to deliver up the jewel. 
In the rage of the moment, he took the ring from his 
finger and threw it into the river; and he now demanded 
that it should be searched for by some expert divers. 
Yaheya remonstrated on the absurdity of supposing that 
the attempt could, at such a distance of time, be attended 
with success. But the khaliff was resolute. A diver was 
immediately sent for, who plunged into the stream, and in 
the space of a minute returned bearing the identical jewel 
in his hand. The extraordinary circumstance was hailed 
by Hari and his attendants as an omen of unexampled 
reper. 

The most memorable incident of this reign, and that 
which reflects the most indelible disgrace on the character 
of the sovereign, is the fall of the illustrious and powerful 
family of the Barmecides. Of this transaction a v 
minute account is furnished by the work before us, of whic 
our readers must be content at present with the short out- 
line which we propose to give them. 

The head of this noble family at the period we have 
mentioned was Yaheya, the son of Khaleh, who is repre- 
sented by the oriental historians to have possessed the 
most exalted mental attainments, and every faculty that 
can command the love and admiration of mankind. This 
venerable man was the prime minister of Hariin during 
the early years of his reign, and enjoyed the fullest confi- 
dence of his master; but, becoming advanced in life, and 
unequal to the cares of so important an office, the khaliff 
transferred to his two oldest sons, Fazzel and Jauffer, 
(Giafar) the administration of the empire as his deputies. 
The latter of these was distinguished as the intimate friend 
and companion of his sovereign, and is described both by 
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poets and historians as every way worthy of the distinction. 
Among his various accomplishments, these chronicles of 
departed excellence dwell most particularly, and with an 
equal degree of admiration, on his skill in the arts of pen- 
manship and literary composition. Besides these, Yaheya 
had many otler sons, each of whom was himself the parent 
of a numerous offspring ; and all were advanced in pro- 
portion to their age and merits, to fill the highest employ- 
ments of the state. 

‘ Is there that man in the world,’ exclaims an oriental author, 
after relating the great prosperity and happiness which this 
family enjoyed, ‘is there that man, who will venture to affirm 
that, cither among the ancient Persians, or the more recent 
sovercigns of Isslam, any monarch hath ever assigned to minister 
or peer that influence over his government and the domestic 
concerns of his family, which was enjoyed by Yaheya and his 
sons? And, after all, that it should have terminated so deplor- 
ably !’ 

e have not room to follow our author in his discus- 
sions as to the probable reasons which led to the catas- 
trophe of this family. The caprice of a tyrant furnishes 
alone a more than adequate motive. They were too 
fortunate, rich, and powerful. But whatever were the 
original causes of the khaliff’s altered feelings towards 
them, the immediate inducement or pretext-appears to 
have been the discovery of an intrigue between Jauffer 
and the favourite sister of Harin. The whole circum- 
stances of this adventure bring strongly to our recollection 
the conduct of Louis the Fourteenth towards Mademoiselle 
de oy pe and her lover the Duke de Lauzun. Ob- 
serving their mutual attachment, the khaliff had authorized 
the marriage of Jauffer and Abassah, with the tyrannical 
and capricious restriction that they were never to meet 
except in his presence. Their ardent love, as might 
naturally be expected, soon broke through the injunction ; 
and the birth of a young prince was the consequence of 
their stolen interview. The discovery was made to Harfin 
by the treachery of a female domestic, and Jauffer paid 
with his head the price of his unguarded indulgence. On 
this revolting occasion, the tyrannical cruelty of the Com- 
mander of the Faithful appears but a slight blemish on his 
character in comparison with the ingratitude, dissimulation, 
and perfidy, which accompanied it. 

“ *« * * © He invited the three bréthers, Fazzel, Jauffer, 
and Massa, to his presence, and having caressed them with an 
‘ appearance of extravrdinary cordiality, dismissed them with rich 
khelauts and dresses of honour. When they assembled again 
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at afternoon prayers, Hardin observed to Jauffer, with his usual 
familiarity, that he was determined that night to enjoy himself 
without restraint in the society of his women, and that he should 
only dispense with his attendance on the express condition that 
he should be similarly employed. Jauffer retired to his quarters, 
and the khaliff withdrew to the apartments of his women, and 
betook himself to his habitual indulgence in wine. In a little 
time he sent one of his domestics to inquire if Jauffer was 
engaged in the same harmless dissipation, Finding that such 
was not the case, the attendant appeared again with a message 
from Harfin, urging him by the life of his master, to imitate his 
example without further delay ; for that his wine seemed depriv- 
ed of ali its zest, until he knew that his faithful Jauffer partook 
in the same enjoyments. Jauffer felt himself, at the same time, 
unaccountably alarmed, and averse to such a gratification ; and 
reluctantly withdrawing to his chamber, called for the exhilarat- 
ing beverage. It happened that he was attended by a favourite 
blind minstrel, of the name of Bouzgaur, to whom, after a few 
goblets, he could not forbear from communicating his appre- 
hensions, The minstrel treated them as merely imaginary; 
roused his master to banish them from his thoughts, and resume 
his usual cheerfulness. But Jauffer further declared, that he 
found it impossible to dispel the uneasiness which seemed to 
haunt him. About the hour of evening prayer, another mes- 
senger arrived from Haran with a pres:nt of nuts and sweetmeats 
for Jauffer, as a relish to his wine, from his own table. 

‘ When midnight came, Hardin quitted the apartments of his 
women, and withdrew to his own. Calling for Mesrour the 
eunuch, he directed him to convey Jauffer to his tent; where he 
was, without further preliminary, to strike off the head of that 
distinguished minister, and lay it in his presence. Mesrour pro- 
ceeded accordingly, and entering the apartment while Bouzgaur 
was singing some Arabic verses, stood suddeniy at the head of 
Jauffer, who started at his appearance. ‘The eunuch told him 
that he was summoned to attend the khaliff. Jauffer requested 
to know where he was to find him; and was informed that he _ 
had just left the apartments of the women, and retired to his 
own. He then entreated permission to withdraw for a moment, 
to speak to the women of his family; this indulgeuce was with- 
held, Mesrour observing that any instructions which he had to 
cominunicate might as well be delivered where he was. This he 
was accordingly constrained to do; after which, he accompanied 
Mesrour io the tent, on entering which, the latter immediately 
drew his sword. Jauffer demanded that the khaliff’s instructions 
might be explained to him; and when this was complied with, 
cautioned the eunuch to beware how he carried into execution 
an order which had evidently been given under the influence of 
imebriety, lest when their sovereign should be restored to his 
recollection, it might be followed by unavailing repentance and 
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remorse. He further implored, by the memory of their past 
friendship, that he would return to the khaliff’s presence and 
require his further commands. Mesrour yielded to these 
entreaties, and appeared before Harn, whom he found in the 
situation in which he had left him, expecting his return. ‘“ Is 
this the head of Jauffer?’ demanded Haran. ‘ Jauffer is at the 
door, my lord,” replied Mesrour, with some trepidation. “I 
wanted not Jauffer,” said the tyrant sternly, “I wanted his 
head.” This was conclusive of the fate of the unhappy favour- 
ite. Mesrour immediately withdrew, and returned with the head 
of Jauffer, which he now laid at the feet of his ungrateful 
master. He was then directed by Harin to keep that head by 
him, and it was dispatched the next day to be suspended to a 
gibbet, on the bridge of Baghdad, as a memorial perhaps to the 
licentious inhabitants.’ 

On this occasion, the author of the ‘ Kholassaut ul-akh- 
baur’ refers to a curious document in his possession, con- 
taining a register or memorandum of Harfin’s expenditure. 
In this book, he says, under one date he found recorded a 
single article of that monareh’s munificence to his t 
favourite, to the value of thirty millions of dirhems 


(£687, 500.) In the very next page occurred another - 


article, of fourteen dinaurs (about £6) for the materials 
necessary to consume his remains! The execution of 
Jauffer was succeeded by the massacre of his brothers and 
all their progeny. ‘The miserable father was condemned 
to languish out the remainder of his days in a dungeon ; 
and Mahommed his brother, the uncle of Jauffer, was the 
only individual of this once flourishing race, that survived 
the tyrant, and was restored after his decease to the posses- 
sion of life and liberty. After such a history, it seems 
unnecessary to paint the character of Hariin; yet ‘his 
praises have been the theme of many a poet.’ Such are 
the benefits of absolute power, which some writers even of 
the present day are profligate enough to be willing to extol 
as the best and most perfect form of human government. 
Of the three sons of Hariin, who filled the throne in 
succession after him, U] Amein, Ul Maman, and Ul Ma- 
tassem, the two former at least may be considered by those 
who are fond of discovering the special finger of Provi- 
dence in the operation of all human events, as affording in 
their respective careers signal instances of the divine dis- 
leasure, excited by the persecution of the family of 
mek. The reigns of both were rendered unhappy by 
the ambition and infidelity of those whom they emplepth 
as their most confidential servants. Ul-Amein, after sus- 
taining all the horrors of a severe and protracted siege in 
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his capital together with his mother, the celebrated Zobeide 
of the Arabian Tales, fell at length into the hands of his . 
enemies, and suffered a violent death. His brother Ul- 
Mamiin, though his end was less unhappy, was exposed 
during the whole continuance of his reign to a succession 
of storms and tempests which threatened the dissolution 
of the power of the house of Abbas, and compelled him to 
have recourse to the expedient of declaring one of the 
Imaums, descendants of the prophet Ally, the heir of his 
crown, to the exclusion of the members of his own family. 
Subsequent events, however, set aside this appointment ; 
his last days were distinguished by a successful war against 
the Greek Emperor Theophilus ; and it was on his return 
from an expedition into the territories of that monarch, 
that he experienced the fatality of the waters of Cydnus, 
a river to which the imminent danger of the Macedonian 
conqueror had already given celebrity, and which was 
destined in after times to occasion the death of another 
conqueror of the house of Swabia. 

‘It was in the season of the vintage, when most species of 
fruit, and particularly dates, were arrived at maturity ; and the 
monarch was debating with his attendants what would afford the 
greatest relish to the delicious stream which ran at their feet, 
when he expressed his preference for a marmalade of dates. 
Before the conversation was at an end, the approach of some 
camels was announced, and Ul Maman directed one of his 
domestics to inquire what they had brought; because relays of 
camels had been established ail the way to Baghdad for the 
daily conveyance of intelligence, and of fruit and’ other articles 
for the khaliff’s use. The domestic immediately returned with 
two baskets of ripe dates, which he laid before his sovereign ; 
who, agreeably surprised by the apparently felicitous coincidence, 
indulged himself to an imprudent excess in alternately regaling 
upon the fruit, ard the chilling waters of the stream. - In con- 
sequence of this imprudent indulgence, the khaliff was seized on 
the first day of the month of Rudjub, of the year 218 (833,) 
with a violent fever, of which, on the 17th of the same month 
he expired, at the age of 48,’ &c. &c. 

The above is a specimen of the minuteness of relation 
in which the oriental authors indulge themselves to a de- 
gree, which though it is sometimes interesting, more fre- 
quently produces a very dull and tiresome effect. Such ag 
it is, however, we are —— to Major Price for not 
shrinking from the task of following them, occasionally at 
least, through all their prolixities; fora great deal of 
national character may be collected from that of the his- 
torians. 
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It is a matter of more importance, however, as markin 
the wra when the sovereigns of Isslim first began to fall 
off from the true faith, that the death of Ul-Mamin is 
observed by the annalists of his age to be a sign of 
heaven’s vengeance which fell upon him for his heretical 
disavowal of the divine origin of the Koran; whence we 
may collect that the principles of Zendicism had by no 
means been extinguished by the persecutions of Ul] Haudy 
and U) Mehedy, but were at this period embraced by many 
of the higher orders of the Mussulmans, and among others 
by the i.haliff himself. The same doctrine, that is to say, 
the same disavowal respecting the Koran, is attributed to 
the successor of Ul-Mamiin, a prince who appears by the 
confession of his orthodox historians, to have merited the 
— of wisdom, policy, and valour, ina more exalted 

egree than almost any sovereign of his house, notwith- 
standing one great error which he committed in the course 
of his administration, and which proved in process of time, 
the ultimate cause of all the calamities which afterwards 
befel the race of Abbas, and the subversion of the throne 
of the khaliffs. This error consisted in the introduction 
of a mercenary army of Turkish and Tartar slaves, who 
gradually, like the Pretorian guards of the lower empire, 
assumed the power of disposing of the supreme dignity 
without control or resistance. But this was a consequence 
too remote to be fairly ascribed to want of prudence in him 
to whom it owes its origin. The weakness of a declining 
dynasty is fond of attributing its misfortunes to some other 
cause than the imbecility or vices of its actual representa- 
tives; and, of the twenty-eight successors of Miitassem in 
the khalifate, there was probably not one who, while 
smarting under the immediate effects of his own miscon- 
duct, did: not refer the whole of his sufferings and abasements 
to this introduction of the Tartars into the empire of 
Mahomet. 

From the death of Mitassem in 297 (841,) to that of Ui 
Mustausem, the last of the khaliffs, in 656 (1258,) is a 
period —— more than two-thirds of the whole dura- 
tion of the khalifate; yet all that history has thought fit to 
deliver to us concerning it is little more than a catalogue 
of princes, and a dry chronicle of events which the author 
of this work has comprised in a space of fifty or sixty 
pages. It is thus that Mr. Gibbon found room enough in 
a single chapter of his history for the events of 600 years, 
and the reigns of sixty sovereigns of the decaying Roman 
empire. Out of this -brief abstract it is with difficulty 
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that we can select any single circumstance of leading 
interest to claim the attention of the reader. Major Price 
fixes the era of its rapid declension rather later than from 
the last of the children of Harfin; and he comprises in a 
short sentence the leading events which signalized its 
downfal. 

* From the death of Matewukkel, (the second in désceat from 
Mitassem) the khelaufat lay at the disposal of the Tartar slaves 
or guards, and their mercenary and ferocious chiefs ; and thus 
it continued for about four score and four years, including 
twelve successions. At the expiration of that period, (A. H. 
334) we shall find it submerging under tke abeyance (this isa 
phrase which we confess ourselves not precisely to understand) 
of the Ameirs-ul-Umra of the race of Bayah; having, however, 
previously languished for abouteight years, under the usurpation 
of Yekhum Mikauny, one of the slaves of Murdawunge, despot of 
Tebristaun. This chief on the assassination of his master, the 
early protector of the sons of Biyah, had contrived to subdue 
a considerable part of Persian Irak; and on the invitation of a 
traitor minister, ultimately forced himself into, and became the 
first invested with, the dignity of Ameir-ul-Umra at Baghdad. 
Subject to the arbitrium of the Deyaulem ah, or Deylemites, 
(the descendants of Bayah so denominated, (it was still suf- 
fered to exist for a further period of 110 years, when (A. H. 
447) to relieve himself and his people from the multiplied op: 
pressions to which they had been so long exposed, tlit aid of 
Toghrul Beg, by the western nations so fantastically transformed 
inte Tangrolipix, was called in by the Khalif Ul-kaym; 
though the measure produced little better than a change of 
oppressors. Under the control of the house of Seljuk it how- 
ever faintly vegetated, with some transient intervals of reviving 
energy, until the year 656, when it was finally destroyed, in the 
person of Miastausem, the last of the Abassides, by the exter- 
minating fury of Hollaukd.’ 

‘Under the year 283, and the reign of Ul] Muitezzed, 
occurs some account of the sect of the Keraumitah, or - 
Kermathians, who are accused by their enemies of Atheism 
although it is admitied that they held the existence of 
good and evil spirits, the angels and the genii (Jinn) who 
are - to be in a state of perpetual hostility with 
each other. They prayed tothe spirit of their Imaum, 
Ishmauil; and attributed a species of sanctity to the ‘ pre- 
servation of a secret.’ With this crude account of the 
moral and religious principles of these heretics, we are 
obliged to rest satisfied; but the extent of their military 
conquests under their leader Abii Taher during the reigns 
of the two succeeding Khalifs, entitles them to distinction 
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in the political history of the age. At the death of Mak- 
teddar, in 317, the limits of the empire of the khaliffs were 
already reduced ‘ by the usurpations of the sons of Leiss 
on one side, of the more permanent and celebrated house — 
of Siman on another, and of the rapacious Keraumitah * 
on the third,’ within the boundaries of the ancient pro- 
vinces of Babylonia and Mesopotamia, ‘ with the addition 
perhaps, of a precarious interest, which is still retained in 
the adjoining provinces of Syria.’ 

As in the dismal catalogue of the later Roman emperors, 
those few among the degenerate descendants of Abbas who 
possessed any claims to historical distinction for their vir- 
tues and abilities were in general cut off by violent deaths 
in the prosecution of their noble efforts to restore the honour 
and fortunes of their race. Among these, Miistershid who 
was murdered in 529 (1135) deserves to be separated from 
the crowd of insignificant names which surround him. 
But, after in vain searching for any other particulars 
worthy of arresting our progress, we shall terminate our 
extracts from this portion of the history before us with 
the account which it furnishes of the last fatal event in the 
annals of the successors of Mahomet. 

Ul-Mustaussem, the haughtiest and most ostentatious 
of all the princes of his race, sueceeded to the khalifate in 
640; and, in the year 651, Mangfi Khan, the son of Tily 
Bahauder, and grandson of the great Jengueiz (Jenghiz,) 
having received some offence in his distant court of Kara- 
korum from the agents of this proud but impotent sove- 
reign, gave the command of his immense armies to his 
brother Hilauki, together with his orders to reduce the 
whole continent of Asia between the Oxus and the frontiers 
of Egypt, under the dominion of the Tartar empire. In 
the year 653, this powerful general encamped in sight of 
the great city of Samarkand; and before the end of the 
same year had passed the Oxus and quartered himself for 
the winter in the territory of Khorassaun. - By negocia- 
tion and terror he overcame, in the course of the ensuing 
year, all obstacles that might have been opposed to him by 
the several chieftains who divided among them the eastern 
provinces of Persia; and in the month of Ramzaun 655, 
commenced his march from Hamadaun, near the western 
frontier, for the ‘devoted metropolis of the Khelaufat.’ 





* By the way, are not these Keraumitah the ancestors of the Ishmaelitish 
tribe, whose sovereign was so celebrated in the History of the Holy Wary 
under the name of * The Old Man of the Mountains.’ Rev, 
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Mastausem had all this time been lulled into a deceitful 
security by the assurances of profligate ministers, and 
when the Tartar banners weré almost within sight of the 
minarets of Baghdad, continued to exclaim, ‘ What injury 
have tke brave troops of this city to apprehend from the 
ferocious but undisciplined Moghils? The very women 
and children would annihilate them in the streets, with 
stones from the terraces of their houses.’ 

Upon such unprepared imbecility, the actual appearance 
of the Moghil army, without a single defence interposed 
between its out-posts and the wall of the imperial city, 
produced of course the effect of a sudden thunder-clap ; 
and the extreme of vainglorious exultation gave way to t1é 
extreme of timid despondency. An unqualified submis- 
sion was the immediate consequence. 

© On the ninth of the month of Suffur, 655, (Feb. 14, 1258,) 
Halaukid made his entry into the metropolis of the Khelaufat, 
where he gave to his generals and principal followers a sumptu- 
Gus entertainment. To this display of barbarous festivity and 
triumph, the last of the khaliffs was now summoned, and _ re- 
quired, as the host of his conqueror, to produce as far as he was 
capable, something that should be worthy the Acceptance of 
such an exalted guest. Conceiving that nothing more was in- 
tended than expressed, the unhappy monarch gave directions 
that a present of 2000 costly and magnificent robes, 2000 dinaurs 
of gold, a variety of gold and silver plate, vases, and other 
articles, enriched with jewels of ‘the greatest price and beauty, 
should be selected from his treasury and wardrobe, and laid in 
the usual style, in trays, before Hilauk@. Surveying them with 
an eye of contempt, the Moghil immediately distributed these - 
articles among the attendants, and addressed Mistaussem in the 
following terms :—‘‘ The whole of thy visible property, together 
with that of the inhabitants of Baghdad, is already at the dis- 
posal of my followers: of that therefore it was needless to 
make an offering: what we require of thee is to indicate some- 
thing with respect to thy hidden treasures.” The object of the 
conqueror could be no longer misunderstood ; and the captive 
monarch pointing to the area in the court of thé palace, there 
on opening the ground, was indeed discovered what might have 
sufficed to glut the cravings of avarice itself; a covered reservoit 
loaded to the brim with ingots of solid gold.’ 

It is further related that the miserable captive was for 
some days confined without food or sustenance of any kind ; 
and that when he sent to implore relief, the remorseless 
conqueror sent him a dish full of gold and jewels which 
he was desired to eat. When he declared his inability to 
comply with this injunction, ‘ Why then,’ said the officers, 
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-“since these are things which thou canst not eat, didst thou 
not devote them to the preservation of so many thousands 
of thy fellow Mosslems? Wherefore not bestow them 
on such as might be employed to defend the inheritance of 
thine ancestors from the invasion of foreign armies?’ It 
is evident that the poor wretch could make no answer to 
so home an interrogatory; ‘but from a heart,’ says the 
historian, ‘ burning like the crucible of the gold refiner, 
he drew a sigh of chilling anguish and despair, and found 
a sad, but temporary relief, in the tears which copiously 
overflowed his furrowed cheeks.’ 

The same authority to which we are indebted for the 
above anecdote, also bears witness to the superstitious 
barbarity of the conqueror, who, to avoid shedding the 
bloed of the successor of the prophet, contrived an expedi- 
ent for ridding himself of his captive, by causing him to 
be closely wrapped up in coarse hair blankets, and, thus 
equipped, ‘ to be rolled backwards and forwards on the 
ground, with such force and violence, that every joint and 
articulation of his frame was either mashed or wrought 
asunder.’ It is not easy to conceive what purpose this 
expedient could have answered, when the object had 
already been so nearly attained by the simple process of 
starvation. Together with Mistausem it -is recorded by 
some historians that 800,000, by others, that no less than 
1,800,000 persons were sacrificed to the exterminating fury 
of the barbarous Moghil; and it hardly relieves the 
reader from the sickening horrors of such a narrative to 
reflect that round numbers are very rarely, and most rarely 
in the annals of oriental historians, entitled to credit. 


(To be continued.) 
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VI. On a gaseous Compound of Carbonic Oxide and 
Chlorine. By John Davy, Esq. communicated by Sir 
Humphry Davy, Knt. L. L. D. Sec. R.S. 


NOTHING shews more strongly the nicety requisite 
in the conduct of chemical experiments, than the discordant 
results of the same processes, tried by different perso 
of known talents and unsuspected fidelity. M.M. Gay, 
Lussac, and Thenard in France, and Mr. Murray in 
Britain exposed a mixture of carbonic oxide and chlorine 
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to light, under all circumstances, without observing any 
alteration to take place. Mr. John Davy, however, gives 
the following account as the result of his experience : 

‘ The mixture exposed consisted of about equal volumes of 
chlorine and carbonic oxide; the gasses had been previously 
dried over mercury by the action of fused muriate of lime, and 
the exhausted glass globe into which they were introduced from 
a receiver with suitable stopcocks, was carefully dried. After 
exposure for about a quarter of an hour to bright sunshine, the 
colour of the chlorine had entirely disappeared ; the stopcock 
belonging to the globe turned in mercury recently boiled, a con- 
siderable absorption took place, just equal to one-half the volume 
of the mixture, and the residual gas possessed properties per- 

“fectly distinct from those belonging either to carbonic oxide or 
chlorine.’ 

This seems so decisive, that we cannot doubt the accu- 
racy of the relator. The bright sun-shine is not essential 
to the union of the gasses, the combination being produced 
in less than twelve hours by the indirect solar rays, light 
alone being necessary. 

The difference of the physical properties of this com- 
pound from its elements is obvious in the difference of 
specific gravity ; and also in the odour. 

The combination had properties approaching to an acid. 
It reddened litmus paper, and it united with and perfectly 
neutralised ammoniacal gas. The product was a white 
deliquescent salt, witha pungent saline taste. The pro- 
ducts of its decomposition collected over mercury were 
found to be the carbonic and muriatic acid gasses, and in 
the experiment with the concentrated sulphuric acid, when 
accurate results could be obtained, these two gasses were 
in such proportions, that the volume of the latter was 
double that of the former. 

This gas condenses four times its volume of volatile 
alkali; and it is remarkable that ne other acid condenses 
so large a proportion. 

‘Metals, as tin, zinc, antimony, and arsenic, heated in 
this gas, decomposed it, attracted the chlorine, and left the 
carbonic oxide unaltered. 

Mixed singly with hydrogene or oxygene, the gas 
could not be influenced by the electric spark: but mixed 
with both in the proportion in which they form water, a 
violent explosion was produced, and the muriatic and car- 
bonic acid gasses were formed. —_ 

The gas transferred to water was quickly decomposed, 
with the production of the same acids. In consequence 
of this decomposition Mr. Davy has not been able to 
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ascertain whether the gas is capable of combining with ~ 
the fixed alkalies. Added to solutions of these substances, 
it was absorbed, and carbonic acid gas was disengaged by 
an acid. 

To obtain this gas pure it is requisite that the gasses 
from which it is formed should be dried. Otherwise, it 
will be contaminated by a considerable admixture of the 
carbonic and muriatic acid gasses, produced by the decom- 
position of hygrometrical water. 

To ascertain whether chlorine has a stronger affinity for 
hydrogene than for carbonic oxide, Mr. J. Davy exposed 
to the light a mixture of the three gasses in equal volumes. 
Both the new compound and muriatic acid gas were formed, 
the chlorine being nearly equally divided between the 
hydrogene and carbonic oxide. ‘The attraction of the 
chlorine is then nearly the same for both these gasses ; 
muriatic acid cannot be decomposed by carbonic oxide, 
nor the new gas by hydrogene. 

Mr. J. Davy proposes to call this new compound phos- 
gene or phosgene gas; formed by light; no other mode of 
producing it having as yet been discovered. 


VII. A Narrative of the Eruption of a Volcano in the 
Sea, off the Island of St. Michael. By S. ‘Tillard, Esq. 
Captain in the Royal Navy. Communicated by the 
Right Hon. Sir Joseph Banks, Bart. K. B. F. R.S. 


This eruption took place on Friday the 10th of June, 
1811, at the distance of a mile from the N. W. end of the 
Island of St. Michaels. Captain Tillard had the opportu- 
nity of observing it a very few days after its appearance : 
his description of what he saw is lively and interesting. 
He says, 

* Imagine an immense body of smoke rising from the sea, the 
surface of which was marked by the silvery ripling of the waves, 
occasioned by the light and steady breezes incidental to those 
climates insummer. In a quiescent state, it had the appearance 
of a circular cloud revolving on the water like an horizontal 
wheel, in various and irregular involutions, expanding itself 
gradually on the lee side, when suddenly a column of the black- 
est cinders, ashes, and stones, would shoot up in form of a 
spire at an angle of from ten to twenty degrees from a perpen- 
dicular line, the angle of inclination being universally to wind- 
ward ; this was rapidly succeeded by a second, third, and fourth, 
each acquiring greater velocity, and overtopping the other till 
they had attained an altitude as much above the level of our 
eye as the sea was below it.’ (The situation from which the 
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eruption was viewed was the summit of a cliff, from three to 
four hundred feet high.) 

‘ As the impetus with which the columns were severally pro- 
pelled diminished, and their ascending motion had neatly ceased, 
they broke into various branches resembling a groupe of pines, 
these again forming themselves into festoons of white feathery 
smoke intermixed with the finest particles of falling ashes, which 
at one time assumed the appearance of innumerable plumes of 
black and white ostrich feathers surmounting each other; at 
another, that of the light wavy branches of a weeping willow. 

‘ During these bursts, the most vivid fiashes of lightning con- 
tinually issued from the densest part of the volcano; and the 
cloud of smoke now ascending to an altitude much above the 
highest to which the ashes were projected, rolled-off in large 
masses of fleecy clouds, gradually expandiag themselves before 
the wind in a direction nearly horizouatal, and drawing up to them 
a quantity of water spouts, which formed a most beautifyl and 
striking addition to the general appearance of the scene, 

* That part of the sea, where the volcano was situated, was 
upwards of thirty fathom deep, and at the time of our viewing 
it, the volcano was only four days old. Soon after our arrival 
on the cliff, a peasant observed he could discern a peak above 
the water: we looked, but could not see it; however, in less 
than half an hour it was plainly visible, and before we quitted 
the place, which was about three hours from the time of our 
arrival, a complete crater was formed above the water, not less 
than twenty feet high on the side where the greatest quantity of 
ashes fell; the diameter of the crater being apparently about 
four or five hundred feet. 

‘The great eruptions were generally attended with a noise _ 
like the continued firing of cannon and musquetry intermixed, 
as also with slight shocks of earthquakes, several of which 
having been felt by my companions, but none by myself, I had 
become half sceptical, and thought their opinion arose merely 
from the force of imagination ; but while we were sitting within 
five or six yards of the edge of the cliff, partaking of a slight 
repast which had been brought with us, and were all busily en- 
gaged, one of the most magnificent bursts took place which we 
had yet witnessed, accompanied by a very severe shock of an 
earthquake. ‘The instantaneous and involuntary movement of 
each was to spring upon his feet, and I said, “ this admits of no 
doubt.” The words had scarcely passed my lips, before we ob- 
served a large portion of the face of the cliff, about fifty yards 
on our left, falling, which it did with a violent crash. So soon ag 
our first consternation had a little subsided, we removed about 
ten or a dozen yards farther from the edge of the cliff, aud 
finished our diuner.’ 
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VIII.—On the primitive Crysta!s of Carbonate of Lime, 
Bitter-Spar, and lron Spar. By William Hyde Wol- 
Jaston, M. D. Sec. R. 5S. : 


In the Traité de Minéralogie of the Abbé Haiiy, and 
again more recently in his ‘Tableau Comparatif, the same 
rimiiive form is assigned to three substances very different 
in their composition, viz. to carbonate of lime, to magne- 
sian carbonate of lime (or bitter spar), and to carbonate of 
iron. This statement is contradictory to his own system, 
according to which identity of form should be accompanied 
by identity of composition, unless the form were one of the 
common regular solids. Dr. Wollaston has, however, re- 
conciled this apparent contradiction, by showing, that the 
angles of these substances are not absolutely equal, but 
that they approach each other by some difference, so small 
as hitherto to have escaped detection. By accurate mea- 
surements, performed by ihe aid of the goniometer of his 
own invention, he has determined the angle of carbonate 
of lime to be 105° 5’; that of the magnesian carbonate to 
be 1063°; and that of iron-spar to be 107°. 


1X.—Observations intended to show, that the progressive 
Motion of Snakes is partly performed by means of the 
Ribs. By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S. 


In this paper, Mr. Home explains the anatomy of snakes, 
particularly as it regards the mechanism by which pro- 
gressive motion is performed. In animals of the more 
ordinary structure, the vertebra of the spine are articu- 
lated by two surfaces nearly flat, with a cartilaginous sub- 
stance interposed. But in snakes, the articulation is b 
ball and socket joints, which gives a much greater latitude 
of motion. The ribs are not placed, between cach verte- 
bra, as in other animals; but the head of each rib has two 
slightly concave surfaces which move upon a convex pro- 
tuberance belonging to each vertebra—so that there is a 
rib to each of the vertebra. This structure is obviously 
calculated for the same purpose. There are several sets 
of muscles, adapted to the peculiar economy of this tribe 
of animals. r. Home has very accurately described 
these, and illustrated his description by engravings. 


X.—An Account of some Experiments on the Combina- 
tions of different Metals and Chlorine, &c. By John 
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Davy, Esq. Communicated by Sir Humphry Davy, Kant. 
LL.D. Sec. R. S. 


Whatever may be the issue of the controversy on the 
‘composition of the muriatic acid, the very starting of it 
must be of advantage to science, as exciting a more mi- 
nute attention to the compounds in which this acid, and 
the substance deemed by Sir Humphry Davy its basis 
enters. Mr. John Davy has in this paper assumed the 
truth of his brother’s hypothesis, and — his language. 
Tle says. ‘ My brother, Sir Humphry Davy, appears to 
me to have demonstrated, in his last Bakerian Lecture, the 
existence of a class ‘of bodies similar to metallic oxides, 
and consisting of metals in union with chlorine oxymuriatic : 
acid.” We must say, of this passage, that Mr. Davy’s 
idea of similarity seems to us to be of a very singular na- 
ture: it is made to éxist between substances which are as 
unlike as any substances can be in the whole circle of na- 
ture. Is common salt, or what we vulgarly call muriat of 
potash, similar toa metallic oxide? Are they similar (ex- 
cept in the common property of solubility in water), to the 
oxides of sodium and potassium? Is there any similarity 
between what is commonly called the oxymuriat of mer- 
cury (corrosive sublimate), and any of the oxides of the 
same metal? Sir Humphry Davy’s hypothesis is so ‘con- 
trary to the best established analogies, so subversive of 
opinions which seem the .most founded, and introduces so 
great a change into language, that till it rests upon unex- 
ceptionable evidence, we must crave leave to adhere to old 
ideas and old terms: in which, we believe, that at present 
oe = supported by the authority of the best chemists of 
the day. 

Whatever be the opinions of chemists, however, with 
regard to theory, the value of these investigations of. Mr. J. 
Davy are unquestionable; as they afford a great many 
new and useful facts. The metais, the combinations of 
which with chlorine or oxymuriatic gas he has examined, 
are copper, tin, iron, manganese, lead, zinc, arsenic, anti- 
mony, and bismuth. 

Copper unites with chlorine in two proportions, forming 
substances called, in Sir H. Davy’s nomenclature, cuprane 
and cosmanea. 

Cuprane is fusible at a heat just below redness, and in 
a close vessel it is not decomposed or sublimed by a strong 
red heat; but in the open air it is dissipated in dense 
white fumes. It dissolves silently in muriatic acid, from 
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which it may be precipitated unaltered by the addition of 
water. bv heating it in contact with the fused hydrated 
alkali, it affords the orange oxide of copper. According 
to Mr. Davy, 100 parts of it consist of 36 chlorine, and 
64 copper. 

By heating this matter in chlorine gas, a fine yellowing 
brown sublimate is formed, which is the cupranea of Sir 
Hi. Davy. 100 parts of it consist of 55 chlorine, and 47 
copper. 

Tin, like copper, is capable of combining with two dif- 
ferent proportions of chlorine. One is the liquor of Li- 
bavius; the other may be produced by heating together 
an amalgam of tin and calomel. This last compound is 
of a grey colour, and of a resinous lustre and fracture ; 
and it inflames, like tin itself, when heated in chlorine 
gas, and is converted into the liquor of Libavius by the 
absorption of an additional portion of gas. This com- 

ound then Mr. Davy calls stannane, and the liquor of 
Sinedien stannanea. 

Stannanea is fusible at a heat below that of dull red- 
ness ; at which temperature it remains unchanged in close 
vessels; by the action of water it appears to be converted 
into the insoluble submuriat-of tin, and the acidulous mu- 
riat. 100 parts of this compound appear to.consist of 
62.22 tin, 37.78 chlorine. 

Mr. Davy observed a curious property of the liquor of 
Libavius; it is as follows: 

‘The only new and remarkable property, which I have ob- 
served the liquor of Libavius to possess, is, its action on oil of 
turpentine. 1 was led to make a trial of it from an idea of Sir 
Humphry Davy, that the combinations of the metals and chlo- 
rine might be soluble in oils. In the first experiment, when I 
poured the fuming liquor into the oil, inflammation immediately 
took place, with violent ebullition and production of dense 
reddish fumes. I have used other specimens of oil of turpen- 
tine, expecting a similar inflammation, but without its occur- 
rence, though there has been in every instance a considerable 
action.’ 

The facts connected with this phenomenon require fur- 
ther investigation. 

100 parts of stannanea appear to be composed of 
42.1 tin, and 57.9 chlorine. 

Iron forms two distinct combinations with chlorine. 
One consists of a volatile compound, which condenses in 
the form of small brilliant iridescent plates. The other 
may be cbtained by heating to redness, in a glass tube with 
a very small orifice, the residue which is obtained hy eva- 
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porating to dryness the green muriat of iron: it is a fixed 
substance requiring a red heat for its fusion; it is of a 
grayish but variegated colour, of a metallic splendour, and 
of a lamellar texture. It absorbs chlorine when heated 
in this gas, and thus becomes converted into the volatiie 
compound. ‘The fixed compound Mr. Davy calls there- 
fore ferrane, and the volatile compound ferranea. 100 
parts of the former compound consist of 53.43 chlorine, 
and 46.57 iron. 100 of the latter contain 64.9 chlorine, 
and 35.1 iron. 

A compound of manganese and chlorine may be ob- 
tained by evaporating to dryness the white muriat of this 
metal, and heating to redness the residue in a glass tube, 
having only a very small orifice. It isa very beautiful 
substance, of great brilliancy, generally of a pure delicate 
light pink colour, and of a lamellar texture, consisting of 
broad thin plates. 100 parts of it appear to consist of 
54 chlorine and 46 manganese. 

Horn lead is well known. Its parts contain 25.78 chlo- 
rine, and 74.92 lead. : 

The butter of zinc, which Mr. Davy calls zincane, con- 
tains in the 100 parts, 50 chlorine, and 50 zine. 

The fuming liquor of arsenic is the arsenicane of Sir 
H. Davy. This liquor dissolves sulphur, phosphorus, and 
resin, and enters into fusion with the fixed and volatile 
oils. In these respects the fuming liquor of arsenic is 
analogous to the fuming compounds of chlorine and sul- 
phur, and chlorine and phosphorus. 100 parts of arseni- 
cane appear to consist of 60.48 chlorine and 39.52 arsenic, 

The butter of antimony is a compound very analogous 
to the fuming liquor of arsenic. By analysis it appears 
to contain in 100 parts 39.58 chlorine and 60.42 anti- 


mony. 

The butter of bismuth or bismuthane contains in 100 
parts 33.6 chlorine, and 66.4 bismuth. 

We regret much that we have not been able to enter 
into the various methods by which Mr. Davy has arrived 
at these results. He has varied his processes according to 
the different nature of the substances which were the ob- 
ject of his investigations, and has evinced in the adapta- 
tion of his means to the end proposed, great sagacity and 
a profound knowledge of his subject. But we have found 
it impossible to enter upon these topics consistently with 
the limits which the nature of our publication imposes 
upon us. 


. 
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A curious remark on magnesia we think worth ex- 
traction. 

‘ Guided by analogy, I have been led to try whether the 
muriat of magnesia, which is readily decomposed by heat in 
the open air, would not, when the air is excluded, by intro- 
ducing it into a glass tube with a very small orifice, afford a 
permanent compound. The result was agreeable to my ex- 
pectations ; I obtained, by strengly heating the muriat fora 
quarter of an hour, a substance like enamel in appearance, 
being semifused, and which appeared to be a mixture of mag- 
nesia, amd a true compound of magnesium and chlorine, for 
heated with water magnesia was separated, and a muriat of mag- 
nesia formed.’ 

Mr. Davy proceeds to compare the results of his expe- 
riments with those of other chemists, assuming the doctrine 
of definite proportions as the guide of his inquiries. It 
appears from a variety of facts that oxygene and chlorine 
combine with bodies tn the ratio of 7.5 to 33.6. 1 part 
by weight of hydragene unites with 7.5 of oxygene to 
form water, and, according to Sir Humphry Davy, with 
33.6 of chlorine to produce muriatic acid gas. Mr. D. 
compares, therefore, his own analysis, with the analyses 
of the oxides of the same metals, in order to judge of the 
accuracy of his results. ‘If the two agree,’ he says, 
‘there will be reason to consider them both correct, but 
should they disagree, there is equal reason for supposing 
one or both of them wrong.’ 

In copper, zinc, and arsenic, the coincidence is sufli- 
ctently near; but in the other metals there is not that co- 
incidence of proportions that might be expected. In 
some cases, however, Mr. Davy has shown the estimation 
of oxygene of former chemists to be erroneous; particu- 
oe, in tin, lead, antimony, and bismuth. 

Upon the same principie he has examined the relation 
between the proportion of sulphur in the sulphurets, and 
that of chlorine in the combinations of metals with that 
gas. The ratio in which sulphur combines with bodies is 
to that in which oxygene and in which chlorine combines 
as 15 to 7.5 and 33.6. A table is given in which the pro- 
portions are collected in which these three substances com- 
bine with several metals. Mr. Davy has corrected an 
error of M. Proust with regard to aurium musivum, 
M. Proust considers this substance to be a sulphureted 
oxide of tin. But by heating this substance in a bent 
glass tube, Mr. Davy attempted in vain to obtain from it 
sulphureous acid gas: nothing sublimed but sulphur, and 
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a gray sulphuret of tin remained. Mr. Davy regards it 
therefore as a sulphuret of tin, with a larger proportion of 
sulphur than exists in the gray sulphuret. 

This is a most elaborate essay, highly creditable to the 
skill and industry of its author. 


XI. Further Experiments and Observations on the Action 
of Poisons on the Animal System. By B.C. Brodie, 
Esq. F.R.S. Communicated to the Society for the im- 
ar yw of Animal Chemistry, and by them to the 

oyal Society. 


The first of these experiments is on the Woorara. Mr. 
Brodie had succeeded in recovering an animal, which was 
apparently dead from the influence of the essential oil of 
bitter almonds by continuing respiration artificially till 
the impression of the poison upon the brain had ceased ; 
but a similar experiment on an animal under the influence 
of the woorara was not attended with the same- success. 
Another experiment with the woorara was crowned with 
partial success. The subject was a young cat. From the 
effect of the poison respiration had entirely ceased, and 
the animal appeared to be dead; but the heart was still 
felt to be in action. Artificial respiration was now per- 
formed, and kept regularly up for the space of two hours 
and forty minutes. The effect is thus described. 

‘ When the artificial respiration had been kept up for forty 
minutes, the pupils of the eyes were observed to contract and 
dilate on the increase or diminution of light; saliva had flowed 
from the mouth, and a small quantity of tears was collected 
between the eye and eye-lids; but the animal continued per- 
fectly motionless and insensible. ; 

‘ At the end of an hour and forty minutes, from the same 
period there were slight involuntary contractions of the muscles, 
and every now and then there was an effort to breathe. The 
involuntary motions continued, and the efforts to breathe be- 
came more frequent. At the end of an hour, the animal, for 
the first time, gave some signs of sensibility when roused, and 
made spontaneous efforts to breathe tweniy-two times in a mé- 
nute. The artificial respiration was discontinued. She lay, as 
if in a state ef profound sleep, for forty minutes, when she sud- 
denly awoke, and walked away. On the following day she 
appeared slightly indisposed ; but she gradually recovered, and 
is at this time still alive and in health.’ 

Ina rabbit the same experiment did not succeed, though 
the pulse continued strong and regular for more than 
three hours after the application of the poison. 
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Mr. Brodie’s observations on the effects of arsenic are 
interesting, and in some respects novel. Death is pro- 
duced by this poison when applied to a wound with as 
much certainty as when it is taken into the stomach; in- - 
deed, the symptoms take place sooner in the former cases, 
but in kind they are the same. The — symptoms 
are 1. paralysis of the hind legs, and afterwards of the 
other parts of the body; convulsions; dilatations of the 
pupils of the eyes ; and general insensibility. 2. A feeble, 
slow, intermitting, pulse, indicating disturbance of the 
functions of the heart. When the heart has continued to 
act after apparent death, Mr. Brodie has never, in any 
one instance, been able to prolong its action by artificial 
respiration. 3. Hair in the region of the abdomen, pre- 
ternatural secretion of mucus from the intestinal canal; 
sickness and vomiting in animals, which are capable of 
vomiting. 

When arsenic has been taken internally, marks of in- 
flammation of the stomach and intestines are usually found 
after death. But it is very remarkable that this inflamma- 
tion is not the effect of the application of the poison to 
these organs; it takes place in whatever way the poison 
is administered. When arsenic was applied to a wound, 
the inflammation of the stomach was commonly more vio- 
lent and more immediate, than when the poison was ad- 
ministered internally, and it preceded any appearance of 
inflammation of the wound. 

Mr. Brodie has not, in any of his experiments, found 
ulceration or sloughing of the stomach or intestines ; and 
is disposed to believe that sloughing is very seldom, if 
ever the consequence of the application of arsenic to the 
stomach and intestines. The producing a/slough by ar- 
senic is a slow process; and death ensues before the ne- 
cessary period has elapsed. Spots have been observed on 
the stomachs of animals, and also on the human stomach 
which have been taken for sloughs; but a critical exami- 
nation of the parts has shown this to be a deception. 
When, however, a person has survived the immediate ef- 
fects of the poison, but has afterwards died in conse- 
quence, at the end of four or five days, for example, ex- 
tensive ulcerations have been found of the mucous mem- 
branes of the stomach and intestines. 

The effect of muriat of barytes, whether taken into the 
stomach or applied to a wound, is very similar to that of 
arsenic. The same may be said of emetic tartar. But in 
the effects of corrosive sublimate there appeared somes 
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thing peculiar. When applied toa wounded surface, it pro- 
duced a slough of the part, to which it was applied, with- 
out occasioning any affection of the general system. This 
led Mr. Brodie to conclude that the effects of it, taken in- 
ternally, and in a large quantity, depend on its local action 
on the stomach, and are not connected with the absorption 
of it into the circulation. It appears to act chemically on 
_ the texture of the part, so that its action upon the dead 
and the living fibre is similar. We shall conclude our 
article with extracting the last section of Mr. Broadie’s 
paper, in which is contained a summary of the deductions 
from his experiments. He says, 

‘ The facts which have been stated, appear to lead to the 
following conclusions respecting the action of the mineral poi- 
sons, which were employed in the foregoing experiments. 

* 1. Arsenic, the emetic tartar, and the muriate of barytes do 
not produce their deleterious effects until they have passed into / 
the circulation. 

‘2. All these poisons occasion disorder of the functions of 
the heart, brain, and alimentary canal; but they do not all af- 
fect these organs in the same relative degree. 

3. Arsenic operates on the alimentary canak in a greater de- 
gree than either the emetic tartar, or the muriate of barytes. 
The heart is affected more by arsenic than by the emetic tartar, 
and more by this last than by the muriate of barytes. . 

4. The corrosive sublimate, when taken internally in large 
quantity, occasions death by acting chemically on the mucous 
membrane of the stomach, so as to destroy its texture ; the 
organs more immediately necessary to life being affected in con- 
sequence of their sympathy with the stomach. 

‘In making the comparison between them, we observe that 
the effects of mineral are less simple than those of the genera- 
lity of vegetable poisons ; and when once an animal is affected 
by the former, there is much less chance of his recovery than 
when he is affected by the latter.’ 


ee 


Art. V.—A few Verses, English and Latin. 8vo. pp. 72. 
Cawthorn, London, 1812. 


THE affectation of brief simplicity in the title-page of 
this little book, would, we fear, be an effectual bar to its 
circulation, were its contents not laid open a little more 
fully by some literary journal. The preface announces 
these few verses to be the productions we deceased young 
man, who is here anonymously introduced to us as an 
author, by an editor also anonymous. Of the author all 
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that we are told is, that ‘ there was about him a certain 
constitutional waywardness and irregularity, which dis- 
tanced common sense as effectually as solitude or artifice 
could have done.’ His older friends prophecied ¢ that no 
good would ever come of him.’ He was also a very love- 
sick swain. Of the editor we are only informed that he . 
was the most intimate friend of the doomed poet: the 
short preface, by this latter personage, appears, as far as 
we understand it, to be rather sarcastically aimed at those 
persons, who undervalue poetical genius if purchased at 
the expence of discretion in the pursuits of life. With- 
out any reference to the subject we do not much admire 
the style of this short exposé. Whether the account of 
these posthumous poems be matter of fact or fiction, is of 
course indifferent to us. 

Whoever then is the author of these ‘ few Verses,’ he 
is or has been a person acted upon by much of that feel- 
ing which characterizes the short effusions of the Greek 
epigrammatists. His lines breathe a melancholy air, and 
speak an author who could feel few enjoyments in life 
but such as resulted from high strained mental feeling. 
As a poet our author is smooth and elegant, with less of 
fancy than sensibility, more of fluency than of thought. 
He generally confines his subject within the. bounds of 
five or six stanzas, so that he never fal!s into the error of 
wearing away a conceit to nothing, by spinning it into 
too fine a thread. Let us instance these few remarks by a 
short piece entitled ‘ This is not Love.’ 


‘ You ask me why unseen I stray, 
And wasie the solitary day ; 
Why far my Wandering path extends, 
From mirth, and books, and home, and friends ; 
You tel! me love alone-can bind 
Such fetters round the yieldiug mind: 

- Ah! no; this heart doth know 

No joys like love. 


‘ Far from the vulgar ken I fly, 
To muse on her averted eye; 
I turn from friends to think how she 
Has turned her altered cheek from me ; 
Mirth, books, and home—ah! how can these 
The bosom’s secret pang appease ! 

Go, go; I do not show 

One sign of love. 


* It is not love to chill, and glow 
Like wintery suns on beds of snow ; 


a 
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To chase the stifled sigh with fear ; 
To dry, before it fall, the tear; 
And, last sad victory of pride, 
In smiles this mward strife to hide. 
Ah! no; this cannot flow 
From any love. 


* Tis love to loosen rapture’s rein, 
And dream of all that might have been ; 
Give Fancy’s eye unbounded scope, 
Outstrip the fleetest wings of hope ; 
Still fail, and still the course parsue, 
And deem each wish of passion true. 

If so, this heart would know 

A genuine love. 


Mine is not hove; this breast has bled 
Till every finer sense is dead ; 
Mine is the cravmg bosomn’s void 
The joyless heart and unenjoyed 
Engross’d by selfishness alone 
As weeds o’ershade the desert stone. 

Ah! no, full well I know 

I cannot love.’ 

We have read of the Pleasures of Memory, and we 
have also recently heard of the Pains of Memory; we 
fancy, however, that the Pleasures of Hope have hitherto 
remained uncontradicted. The following lines seem to 
bave arisen from reflecting on the latter poem. 

* Yes, some there are who fondly tell 

With hope what fairie pleasures dwell, 
What visionary gleams of fear and joy ; 

And hope be theirs; but grant to me 

A fix’d and leaden certainty, ‘ 
Which, tho’ it gives no good, yet never can destroy. 


* For who is he that e’er has known 
Contending passion’s nobler tone, 
Or bask’d in fancy’s gay and varying beam ; 
‘Who has not nurtured pleasing thought, 
Grasp’d all imagination taught, 
Believed in Hope, and found that Hope was all a 
dream !- 
* Seductive fiend! in angel dyes 
Thy form is veiled from searching eyes, 
Thou only source of pain with shape untrue! 
Een care his wrinkled front displays, 
Her haggard form pale fear betrays, 
And disappointment bares her wither’d arm to view. 


Cait, Rev. Vol. 3, April, 1813. Cec 
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‘ With parting day these sink to rest, 
Whilst thou, sole tenant of my breast, 
Scowls’t thy delusive smile upon my sleep: 
Why nightly thus my visions bless 
With goodly shapes of happiness, 
Pour pleasure on my dreams, and bid me wake to 
weep. 
‘ Yet, faithless one, in many an hour 
Fain would 1 woo thy soothing power ; 
And cull the wreathe thy trembling hands dispense. 
Grant me no future ill to know, 
Still draw the veil o’er coming woe, 
And steep in poppy dews sad-boding Prescience.’ 
The few short Latin poems, in number seven, are men- 
tioned as having been found in the same portfolio with 
the English, but in a hand-writing, which the editor knew 
not to be that of his deceased friend. The first, we pre- 
sume, is to be excepted, as it is not marked with an aste- 
risk, which denotes the foreign parentage of the others. 
It is in Latin elegiac verse, and was sent to accompany 
the present of a ‘ kettle-holder.’ The Latin is correct 
enough, nor indeed destitute of elegance, but surely 
many presents better adapted to poetical illustration might 
have been thought of, and from which the trite, conclusion 
of ' 


* Sic nostri et mane, et vespere, vive memor.’ 


might have been equally neatly drawn. The author of 
the other Latin pieces, evidently writes poetry in that 
language with considerable ease. A translation of Ana- 


creon’s Dove is the best of his performances here before 
us. 














+) 


Art. V1.—The History of ancient Wiltshire. By Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare, Bart. London, printed by Bul- 
mer, and published by Miller, 1810. Part I. 


IN our critical capacity it has been surmised, and even 
asserted by some free-thinkers, that we lose our feelin 
in our severity; and that, with every allowance for the 
necessity of occasional harshness, we contract the sneer- 
ing nose, the protruded lip, and the ill-omened shake of 
the head, even when subjects of innocence, amusement, 
or solid learning are brought before our tribunal. We 


deny the imputation altogether, and shall endeavour to 
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rebut it in the course of the present critique. Our youth- 
ful associations of ideas are not so buried beneath our 
wigs, and obscured behind our spectacles, that we should. 
feel fatigued and peevish in a long ramble with Sir Ri- 
chard Colt Hoare over the downs of Wiltshire. To drop 
in short, what George Colman styles ‘ the body corporate 
of one,’ the writer of this article enters on his task with 
the greatest satisfaction, as it leads him among the mounds 
of the-dead, where he strayed in early life, and first es- 
sayed the flights of his boyish theories. 

It is a most grateful sight to observe gentlemen of for- 
tune, resident on their estates, busying themselves with 
the agriculture, the local consequence, or the antiquity of 
their neighbourhood. While by the employment and the 
example, which they give at home, they are ameliorating 
the lot and even the intellects of their tenants and la- 
bourers ; their theories and experiments ramify into 
sources of instruction and amusement abroad. 

While then Mr. Coke in Norfolk is busied in the most 
beneficial improvements on the face of the soil, while Mr. 
Maddox is erecting towns and sea-ports over its hitherto 
ambiguous surface, Sir Richard Colt Hoare is delving 
beneath it in all directions through a vast space of coun- 
try. To a man of research, with whom expence was a 
matter of secondary consideration, and local situation a 
daily incentive, the tumuli scattered over the western 
downs naturally presented themselves as an object of cu- 
riosity. The mode of gratification was obvious. But in 
the prosecution of farther discoveries, where the surface 
of the land appeared to admit of little invitation to an 
antiquary, the recent exposure of the traces of an exten- 
sive ancient population, has been attended with astonish- 
ing success, and has opened to the baronet another Her- 
culaneum. 

Before, however, we proceed with this new Kircher 
into his new mundus subterraneus, we must give a philo- 
sophical synopsis and definition of the Barrows which are 
to be examined, and at the opening of some of which we 
shall assist. 

No Briton is better calculated to describe the sepulchral 
mound, and from its exterior form, to judge of its con- 
tents, than Sir Richard. While his sporting neighbours 
are among the most famous discoverers of the west, 


® uspixgos evBar xaArsors 
Lnyunvacsy nos Copnos em’ syviov nyngacrare 
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even in the pursuits of hunting with this jovial crew, in 
which he informs us he engaged con amore, he tells us that 
his eye has not been incurious of the little bills which oc- 
casionaliy intercepted the fox from his sight. He lives at 
Stourton, in the middle of British villages, now coneealed 
by the green sod; of encampments, or earth temples, 
which raise their crest above his hills; and of mazsolea, 
which stud his sheep-walks. In this: retirement, gifted 
with the ardent zeal of a Horsley or a Stukeley, he pur- 
sues his innocent and gratifying ambition: and has been 
enabled to lay down very correctly (as we can speak from 
experience) and very distinctly, the following descriptions 
of Tumuli. 

‘In our examination of this subject, we must not consider 
every barrow as a mere fumulus, or mound, loosely and fortuit- 
ously thrown up, but must rather view them as works of evi- 
dent design, and executed with the greatest symmetry and pre- 
cision. ‘That a correct idea may be formed of our barrows, and 
their great variety recognized, I have thought proper to describe 
them by a series of engravings taken from existing specimens 
in the neighbourhood of Stonehenge, which district affords a 
far greater variety of sepulchral designs, than any other I have 
yet observed throughout England.’ 

‘I. The Lone BARRow, from its singular form, and su- 
perior size, claims the first notice. They differ considerably 
in their structure: some of them resemble an egg, cut in two 
lengthways, and the convex side placed uppermost; some are 
almost of a triangular form; whilst others are thrown up in a 
long ridge of a nearly equal breadth at each end ; but we find 
more generally one end of these barrows broader than the other, 
and that broad end pointing towards the east: we also more 
frequently find them placed on elevated situations, and standing 
singly ; though in some of the groups of barrows near Stone- 
henge, we find one long barrow introduced amongst the others. 
They differ very materially from the circular barrows in their 
contents, for we have never found any brass weapons or trinkets. . 
deposited with the dead, nor the primary interment deposited 
within the funeral urn. With a very few exceptions, we have 
always found skeletons on the floor of the barrow, and at the 
broad end, lying in a confused and irregular manner, and near 
one or more circular cists cut in the native chalk, and generally 
covered with a pile of stones or flints. In other parts of the 
tumulus we have found stags’ horns, fragments of the rudest 
British potiery, and interments of burnt bones near the top. 
These imdicia attest the high antiquity of the long barrows; 
and though we clearly perceive a singularity of outline in the 
construction of them, as well as a singularity in the mode of 
burial, we must confess ourselves at a loss to determine, or ever 
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to conjecture, for what particular purposes these mounds were 
anciently raised. ; 

‘if. Bown Barnrow.—This is, I think, the most ordinary 
shaped barrow, and more frequently met with than any of the’ 
others. On Mend:p Hills, in Somersetshire, they abound. They 
have a very slight ditch round them in some places; but in 
others none at all. 

‘Ill. Bett. BARRrow.—This, from the elegance of its form, 
seems to have been a refinement on the bow! barrow. They 
abound in the neighbourhood of Stone Henge; and are moulded 
with the greatest accuracy and symmetry. 

‘IV. Drurp BARRow.—This species, so decidedly different 
from either of the preceding, having owed the above appellation 
to Dr. Stukeley, I shall continue it by the same title; but not 
because J can subscribe to bis idea of their having belonged to 
the Druids: for I have strong reason to. supposeg that these 
Tumuli were appropriated to the female tribes. The outward 
vellum, with the ditch within, is most beautifully moulded. In 
the area, we sometimes see one, two or three mounds, which, in 
most instances, have been found to contain diminutive articles, 
— as sinall cups, small lance heads, amber, jet, and glass 

ads. 

‘V. Drurp Barrow, 2d class.—In the external form, these 
resemble the preceding; but their circumference is not, in ge- 
neral, so large. The fumulus within rises gradually to a point 
from the edge of the vallum, and this éonstitutes the principal 
difference. 

‘VI. Ponp BARRow.—I can form no conjecture about these 
tumuli, that carries with it the least plausibility. They differ 
totally from alli the others, and resemble an excavation made for 
a pond. They are circular, and formed with the greatest exact- 
ness, having no protuberance within the area, which is perfectly 
level. We have dug into several, but have never discovered any 
pottery or sepulchral remains. Though [ have heard, that an 
interment of burnt bones was found within the area of one of 
them on Lake Downs. We generally find one, or more of these 
barrows in the detached groups, and on Lake Downs there is a 
cluster of four or five of them all together. I once thought, 
that the Britons might have adopted this method of preparing 
their barrows for interment by thus marking out the circle, and 
throwing out the earth on the side ; but the very great regularity 
of the vallum militates against this idea. 

‘VII. Twin Barrow.—This fine specimen is taken from 
the neighbourhood of Everley, and is the most perfect I have 
met with. They are not very common, and by their being en- 
closed within the same circle, seem to denote the interments of 
two people nearly connected by the endearing ties of friendship 
or consanguinity.’ P. 20, 
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Sir Richard continues the enumeration to Number XII. 
But they are chiefly anomalies. These are the Cone 
Barrow, Broap Barrow, two variations more of the 
Druip Barrow, and the Lone Barrow, No. 2, which 
differs from the larger sort, by the ditch with which it is 
encircled. 

In this enumeration, there are assuredly some fantastic 
refinements; but it was necessary to the understanding 
what follows, to be plain in the axioms and definitions. 
Tumulus is certainly an absurd term for the Pond barrow, 
as it is affectedly called. It has always struck us primé 
facie, that these are nothing else than real sites of old 
ponds, marl or chalk pits nearly filled in, or enclosures for 
the purposes of tethering or pounding cattle. The cir- 
cumstance of the failure in all attempts where digging has 
been resorted to, for the purpose of discovery, confirms us 
in this natural supposition. 

We are how prepared with our spade and mattock; but 
our company is not complete till we have engaged Mr. 
‘Cunnington to march forward as pioneer. To this person 
the heck is dedicated in a style which one of our brother 
critics has most unseemingly and unfairly derided. During 
a short joutney which a few weeks since we made te 
Sir Richard’s seat at Stourhead, we understood, that 
Mr. Cunnington, very lately dead, was a most re- 
spectable linen-draper of Heytesbury, in Wilts. In that 
solitude, he imbibed a zeal for antiquarian knowledge, 
which, im its result, would shame many of the wigs at 
Somerset House. To his researches, Sir Richard was first 
indebted, not only for the idea of exploring the Tumult 
around him, but for a scientific method of procedure; on 
which very little improvement was afterwards. engrafted. 
It may not be impertinent here to remark, that one chief 
purport of this our visit to Stourhead, was the hope of 
seeing all the discoveries in pottery and weapons exhibited 
in the old Baronial Hall. In this, however, we were dis- 
ee and we mention it as a hint to future searchers 
of the same curiosities. At Stourhead we were referred 
to Heytesbury, where these precious relics are deposited 
in a museum furnished and well-arranged by the liberalit 
of the late Mr. Cunnington, and shewn and explained wit 
great attention and affability by his family. 

The first part of this work is divided into three stations ; 
Stourton, Warminster, and Heytesbury—and each station 
is again sub-divided into separate Jtinera, or Iters, as they 
are called, we suppose after Stukeley. To each station is 
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prefixed a rm § of the division in which the discoveries 
were attempted. 

Sration J. Stourton.—We are first led to Pen Pits. 
These, though they have been mentioned by ancient his- 
torians, have never undergone a thorough investigation, 
and all is yet conjecture concerning the original purposes 
for which they were designed. It appears, that they were 
formerly much more extensive than they are at present, 
occup ing probably a plain of 700 acres. Near 400 are 
still closely indented with them. 

‘ These pits are in their form like an inverted cone, and are very 
unequal in their dimensions; in some instances, we see double 
pits, divided by a slight partition of earth ; and the soil in which 
ihey are dug, is of so dry a nature, that no water has ever been 
known to stagnate in them. 

‘ Various have been the opinions and conjectures of those 
who have examined these pits. 

* 1. That the ground was thus excavated for the simple pur- 
pose of procuring stone. 

‘2. That the ancient Britons resorted to this spot for the 
querns or milistones, with which, in ancient times, they bruised 
their corn. 

‘3. That they were made for the purposes of habitations, or a 
place of refuge, in times of danger. It would be ridiculous even 
for a moment, to suppose, that so large a tract of iand could haye 
been excavated for the sole purpose of procuring stone; for 
these excavations cease in general with the upper stratum of 
sand, perforated in some places, and fragments of stone dis- 
persed about, which proves, that the workmen could not have 
heen ignorant of the substratum, and which they undoubtedly 
would have followed, had stone been the object of their search. 

‘ The conjecture, as relating to querns, is certainly ingenious ; 
but will admit of some of the aforesaid objections: for, on 
finding a bed of stone suited to their purpose, would not the 
Britons, or indeed any being endued with common sense, have 
followed that stratum, instead of opening so many thousand pits 
over an extensive tract of land, in precipitous situations, and on 
the steep sides of hills? In every part of this district, where 
pits have been opened or levelled, these querns or . millstones 
have been invariably found ; they are made of the native green 
stone, and rudely formed: those which have holes perforated in 
the middle, were the upper stones, and were turned round the 
lower one by means of a handle fixed into the perforation. Si- 
milar stones have been found at Knook, and in other British vil- 
lages. These at Pen bear decided marks of the tool upon them, 
and appear never to have been used. The third opinion, as to 
their having been made for the purpose of habitations, carries 
with it much plausibility, but still furnishes objections, We 
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know, that the first houses were only pits covered over with sods 
of turf, and boughs of trees. I am sensible also, that no situa- 
tion could be found better adapted to a British settlement: a 
dry and healthy plain, gently elevated above a valley abounding 
with springs of never-failing water; yet we do not find a sufh- 
cient quantity of charred wood, animal bones, or pottery, to 


justify us in fixing this spot as a permanent residence of the 
Britons.’ 


Sir Richard seems inclined to adopt the latter opinioa, © 


as less objectionable than the other two. Indeed, from 
some very late excavations, and consequent discoveries in 
opening some of these pits in the parish of Zeals, where 
upright blocks of stones, a stone threshold, some rude pot- 
tery, charcoal, burnt bones, and other tekens of ancient ha- 
bitation, have been developed ; we feel urged more strongly 
than Sir Richard himself to conceive these to have been 
the ancient resort if not of the Celtic tribes, at least of the 
Romanized Britons. 

The first point at which the baronet brerks ground, is a 
large earthen mound called Jack’s Castus. This eleva- 
tion commands the forest of Seiweoa, avd tas log been 
considered as‘4in ancicut beacon, for the prospect from it 
extends even to the Sever. The soi! isa seit send; after 
delving in which for a suort time, the grave diggers dis- 
covered an imterment of burnt hones, the head of a lance 
made of brass, anda stone axe. In the second iter of this 
station, they ascended Whitesheet Hiil, which our readers 
who have travetied westward, wiil reacily recognize. It 
stands nearly equi-cistont between Shaftesbury and Salis- 
bury, and is covered with British antiquities. Many of 
these, from the broken icdenture of their surfaces, appear 
to have attracted the investigation of antiquaries in earlier 
times. But this circumstance seldom dismayed Sir Richard 
Heare’s curiosity. For it was not formerly suspected, that 
in these barrows there was a double interment, and that 
the primary sepulture, on a ievel with the floor of the 
barrow, was u:vaily surrounded with more antique relics 
than the upper and iater deposit. From want of this 
knowledge, former excavators genegilly contented them- 
selves with the discovery of the interment nearer the 
summit. ; 

On Whitesheet, then, one of these tumuli, before dis- 


turbed, was again opened, and in an urn rudely formed, 
and badly baked, 


* viridi non cocta fidelia limo,’ 
bones which had suffered cremation, were found. These 
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were enveloped in a shallow cist, which Sir Richard de- 
fines ‘an excavation cut in the soil or chalk, for the re- 
ception of the skeleton, ashes, or sepulehral urn.’ Close 
by was a skeleton, whose expanded mouth ‘ grinned hor- 
ribly a ghastly smile.’ Its head was laid towards the 
South. 

In another évmulus, on Rotimead Hill, a brazen vessel 
was dug up, which was laid at the feet of a skeleton, seven 
inches and a halfin diameter. The inside is gilt, and the 
outside protected with wood, and smal] strips of brass. 
This was evidently the sepulchre of a warrior, as man 
other military accompaniments of his bones denoted. 
The umbo of a shield, to which wood had been fixed, was 
easily traced; a buckle, two studs plated with silver, and 
some other articles apparently belonged to the same 
weapon of defence. There were besides ‘a two-edged 
sword, six inches long, and 14 wide: a-knife 11 inches 
Jong, and 13 wide: another knife 3 inches long: a-spear 
head 11 inches, and another 1 inch long.’ P. 47. 

At the extreme point of the down, which projects over 
the vale of Deverill, stands a very conspicuous barrow.’ 
We have noted it heretofore, and speculated on its con- 
tents, which we were pleased to find overhauled by Sir 
Richard. It appears to have been a work of great trouble 
and vexation, for, beneath the sod, it was a complete cairn 
of flints. Some idea of the trouble of opening this and 
similar stone vaults may be derived from the measurement 
of the diameier, which is 76 feet, the elevation 13, and 
the slope, northward, 60. Nearly 100 load of large flints 
were thrown out without success, and it was not till after 
the Iabour had been given up as fruitless, and an avalanche 
of the flints left on the side had taken place, that the urns 
were exposed, near the surface. A brass spear head, and 
some burnt bones were alone procured frem this long and 
tedious excayation. 

At p. 50, we enter on the 2d station, WARMINSTER. 
In the first iter of this station; when we accompany the 
baronet to Westbury, we tread at every step over the 
traces of our ancestors. ‘Fo those who have not travelled 
the midland western road, from Amesbury to Mere, the de- 
scription of this part of Sir Richard’s book, will hardly 
accord with the ideas they may have formed from the other 
parts of Wiltshire. We can speak to the extreme accuracy 
of his descriptions. On the Downs in this part of the 
country, where there is now little or no cultivation, or 
hedge-rows, or marks of inhabitants—who have withdrawn. 
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themselves and their ploughs into the warm and sequestered 
vallies among these eminences—the eye wanders over 
numberless ridges, the undoubted enclosures and villages 
of ancient days, and turns the thoughts to the consideration 
of times beyond the grasp of history. That these hills 
were once highly cultivated, and populously inhabited, 
ean admit of no doubt; but all vestiges both of cultiva- 
tion and of population are beneath the green sward. The 
proofs of the former are exhibited by the black mould 
thrown up by the moles, by a depth of soil evidently form- 
ing a deeper coat to the chalky stratum occasioned in 
ancient days by the means of long and successful labour > 
of the latter, by coins, by querns, by fragments of the 
rudest pottery, and in some places by the foundations of 
the houses of generations long since gone by. We shall 
soon convey our reader to one of these subterraneous 
villages, which before Sir Richard Colt Hoare’s researches, 
were hardly believed to exist. 

A story is told by the rustics that in a large unenclosed 
common-field to the north-west of Westbury, Old West- 
bury anciently stood, and, that from the adjoining camp at 
Bealton, it was battered down. To this we are not dis- 

sed to give credence, any more than we are to the addi- 
tional tale that hard by was a well into which all the 
valuables were thrown. The latter is not an uncommon 
legend, and we remember when conducted over the ruins 
of Corfe Castle, we were shewn the spot where Lady 
Banks threw her valuables down a well during the memo- 
rable siege of that fortress. Our over-sedulous antiquaries 
have propagated this story; but on due inquiry we 
find there is no foundation for it. 

At p. 56, the battle of EDDINGTON, standing forth 
in capital letters, seems 

‘ To sentinel enchanted land,’ 
but the result of the digression is by no means satisfactory. 
Indeed if we might venture to indulge a surmise, we con- 
ceive it to have been written chiefly by Sir Richard (un- 
conscious himself probably of the motive) for the purpose 
of fixing the local truth of the spot on which his ancestor 
erected Alfred’s Tower. He professes that he shall en- 
deavour to trace with impartiality the line of march which 
Alfred took against the Danes, what time they were 
encamped at Eddington. For this purpose he conducts 
him from Athelney towards Ilchester, formerly the British 
city Iscatis. This he says, ‘ was the road which King 
Alfred would have naturally chosen. It is added, that 
‘from Castle-Cary, or Bruton, he would have penetrated 
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through Selwood.’ From thence the line of road is made 
over the lofty eminence which was chosen by Henry Hoare, 
Esq. for the tower erected in memory of the British King. 
This is a triangular building of extraordinary height, and 
from its summit the observer will trace the Hills of Wales 
and Dorset, and the far-extended vallies of Wilts, Somer- 
set, and Devon. The spot, though we do not think there 
is an atom of foundation for the assertion in the tablet, is ~ 
so lofty and commanding, that we are inclined to approve : 
Mr. Hoare’s taste and enthusiasm, while we pay no respect 
to his historical accuracy. ‘The inscription says: 

Alfred the Great, A. D. 879, on this Summit erected his 
Standard against Danish Invaders. To him we owe the 
Origin of Juries, and the Creation of a Naval Force. 
Alfred, the Light of a benighted Age, was a Philosopher, 
and a Christian, the Father of his People ; and the Founder 
of the English Monarchy and Liberties. 

‘ We speak from facts, not theory,’ says Sir R. C. Hoare 
in his motto; and yet the whole of this long disquisition 
is most theoretical, and most unsupported by facts. Asser 
mentions, as well as the Saxon Chronicle, certain places 
on Alfred’s line of march; which by an eventual or real 
similarity to certain modern names are, like the Greek 
verbal adjectives, deprived of their head and tail, and 
assumed as derivatives. Thus Sir R. Hoare would have 
us agree with him, that Petra Eigbbrytha is ‘ re-echoed’ 
in Brixton—Zcglea in Clay, Clea, or Bucley—aud Ethans 
dune* in Eddington. This is a tolerabie specimen of the 
latitude allowed themselves by speculative antiquaries. 
It is when he speaks to facts, that we are delighted with 
the baronet as our companion: we decline becoming 
associates in his knight-erranty, when he caparisons his 
steed ‘theory.’ Mr. Whitaker, the learned Cornish his- 
torian, who with all his attributes of veracity and accuracy, 
deserves any epithet but that of ‘seducing,’ which is 
liberally bestowed on him by Sir Richard, coincides in 
our opinion of the fallacy of these premises. In this 
instance his good sense decries the portentous etymologies 
just cited, and he transfers A®cglea and Ethandune to 
Highley and Yatton. It will be remembered that Mr. 
Penn, of Stoke Park, wrote a play on the subject of this 
Battle of Eddington. It is an ill-omened subject for the 
antiquary and the play-wright; but we shall be more polite 


to the baronet, than the theatrical audience was to the 
esquire. 





— 
* Ethandune in the Saxon Chronicle, is Ethandum in Asser. 
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We now return again to our earth-works, and shall make 
no apology to our readers for introducing, in a somewhat 
long extract, a tumu/us to their notice, which on all ac- 
counts appears to be the most curious which was excavated 
in any of the three first stations. - We must premise that Mr. 
Cunnington at two different times had investigated a long 
barrow in Heytesbury north field, on the back of Scratch- 
bury Camp and Cottley Hill: and that this sepulchral 
mound, as we have before stated to be usual with the long 
barrows, afforded ne object adequate to the pains and ex- 
pense of the research. 

* On returning to Warminster through the vale, another bar- 
row occurs, which deserves particular notice. It is called Kine 
BArRow, and excepting those near Tilshead, is the largest we 
have met with: it is situated about two hundred yards north of 
the village of Boreham, and a little to the south of Battlebury 
Camp. It stands nearly north and south, and the large end faces 
the former point. It now measures in length on the north-east 
side two hundred and six feet, and it appears originally to bave 
been much larger. It was first opened in the year 1800, by a 
section of 28 feet in length from the north-east edge to the 
centre, from which the men worked from rizht to left: the soil 
composing the tzmulus was chiefly marl, amongst which were 
intermixed pieces cf stags’ horns, animal bones, boars’ tusks, 
and very rude pottery. The flocr cf the barrow was lined with 
a yellowish c'ay, and was about two feet and threé quarters 
lower than the adjoiaing ground; nearly the wiole of the floor 
that was uncovered had the appearance of rusty iron, and was 
strewed with animal bones, of birds, and beasts, charred wood, 
ashes, and the coarsest of pottery; and near the edge of the 
section, was found the skeieton of a horse. It is remarkable 
that this floor should extend several feet from the barrow on the 
north-east side, and more than two feet below the present sur- 
face. This first operation having proved unsuccessful as to 
finding the interment, an opening was afterwards made on the 
top of the barrow, and at the depth of eighteen inches, three 
human skeletons were found lying from south-west to north-east ; 
and on the thigh of one of them was an iron sword, which , 
originally had a handle of oak-wood; the blade is about 18 
inches long, two wide, and single-edged. Near these skeletons 
was found the fragment of an urn, very rude yet prettily orna- 
mented, which probably contained an interment of burned 
bones, that was disturbed by the deposit of the above bodies, 
I should have observed, that on the-floor of the large section we 
found a piece of a very hard stone of a viclet colour, and neatly 
polished: the end of which, now broken off, probably terminated 
in an edge. Since our first trials on this barrow, the present 
occupier of the land has carried away a great deal of it, and 
infénds, as J have heard, to level the whole of it, 
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* Not satisfied with our former researches, we have lately 
made another section in this tumulus, where we also found the 
floor of it full two fect and a half lower than the adjoining 
ground, and covered with black ashes, as in the first section; 
and the soil, as before, in some places had the appearance of 
iron when decomposed. In uncovering this floor, we were much 
surprised to find, that as we approached towards the edge of 
the barrow, the clay and earth which covered the floor, rose 
three feet in height like another tumulus, and ten or twelve feet 
in diameter; amongst this clay and earth was an immense 

quantity of animal bones, some of oxen, but mostly of swine: 
among these bones and ashes were several pieces of burned 
human bones, and fragments of an urn and other British pottery, 
some specimens of which are curiously ornamented. After ex- 
ploring a great many feet of this barrow within a barrow, we 
made a large section from top to bottom, but found nothing but 
a few animal bones, and a little charred wood. -Thus, after in- 
finite labour, we were again foiled, and the primary interment 
still remains undiscovered; for the position of the skeletons s@ 
near the surface evidently proves them to have been a subsequent 
deposit ; and from the circumstance of finding so much charred 
wood, together with fragments of burned human bones, and rude 
British pottery, we had reason to think that the rites of crema- 
tion had been here practised. The urn on the top of the barrow 
was appropriated probably to one person, but from the appear- 
ance beneath, several bodies must have been burned.’—P. 72. 

What a crowd of reflections does the description of this 
curious and complicated barrow cause to rush into the 
mind! This with many of its neighbours, was no simple 
sepulchre of a warrtor, no mausoleum of a single family. 
This earthen mound did not conceal beneath the turf the 
mouldering remains of some portion of a slaughtered 
army, raked together after the pause of the conflict, and 
promiscuously surrendered to the soil. Each, indeed, of 
these circumstances might rivet for a‘ moment the attention 
of the observer; but how much more deeply are our 
thoughts interested, when we consider such a tumulus, as 
the one before us, as the depositary of the dead for ages, 
unconnected probably with each other, and differing as 
much in chronology, as in language and extraction! It 
would evidently appear that in the same spot at least three 
interments have been made; of which the latest dates 
perhaps beyond sixteen hundred years. Thus it is—a little 
earthy elevation of the soil still gives some form and bod 
to those ages, which their rude but stupendous works, if 
we except Stonehenge and Abury, have failed in any de- 


gree to perpetuate. 
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In p. 74, we commence the third station, Heytesbury, in 
the metropolis of which, if we may be allowed the expres- 
sion, the traveller must not forget to enquire for the sub- 
terraneous treasures possessed by the family of Mr. Cun- 
nington. It is aspot, where, ina child’s map of England, 
we should say, ‘here stop four turns,’ and is infinitely 
more worth the delay of a curious Tourist, than the neigh- 
bouring Towers of Loug- leat, or the temple of Palladio 
at Wilton. Some articles, however, were some time since 
discovered in this vicinity which are not, we much regret, 
deposited in this extraordinary collection. They were sold 
for filthy lucre to some ragged travelling pedlar; and con- 
sisted chiefly of copper and brass coins, which might have 
enabled us to ascertain the history of the accompanying 
relics; of arrow heads, and quivers formed .of twiste 
‘wire, of an iron sword with a brass-handle, a brace of 
goodly —_ and a drinking glass which was broken in 
twain. The latter seems to have been a precious curiosity, 
for it was described to Mr. Cunnington as stained like the 
glass in our old church windows. ‘These discoveries were 
made some time since at the formation of the present turn- 
pike road. 

Notwithstanding this irreparable loss, in this neighour- 
hood, by the united care of Sir Richard Hoare and Mr. 
Cunnington other antiquities not of less value in rarity, 
but of less utility in the fixing dates, have been dug up. 
Among them, to omit the never-failing discovery of rude 
urns and pottery, a fine ornamented drinking cup was 
fished up from between the legs of a skeleton. This was 
unfortunately damaged by the pick-axe, but its representa- 
tion is very correctly preserved in the plate LX, as are also 
more than thitty bone instruments pointed and perforated, 
and boars’ teeth, and elites, or eagle stones, as they are 
called, of white flint, which had n separated for the 
age of forming a rude cup. We must not omit that 
the ladies were occasionally buried with those ornaments, 
with which, no doubt, they waltzed at the Belgic balls of 
their day; for in a ¢umulus in Upton Great Barrow 
were deposited forty-eight beads, which would be con- 
sidered, even now, asa beautiful set off to a female. Six- 
teen of them, of a long shape, were of green and blue 
opaque glass, and ‘ were notched between so as to re- 
semble a string of beads; five were of canal coal or jet ; 
and the remaining twenty-seven were of red amber.’ 

It would delight us, and perhaps not be unamusing to 
our readers, if we had leisure or room to proceed with 
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the baronet in opening barrows. We are, however, ad- 
monished that we must omit farther search of this sort till 
we enter on the second part of this county history. It 
remains for us to give some account of the earthen works, 
and British villages scattered over these downs: of each 
of which, for the sake of brevity, we shall only take a 
single instance. 

The earthen works, with very rare exceptions, are de- 
cidedly British, though the vulgar notion from the anti- 
quary who writes on them in his closet in London, to the 
post-boy who defines them to the enquiring traveller, is, 
that they are Roman. Their form, their situation, their 
elevation above the soil; and, more than all, legendary 
tradition, and tortured etymology, proclaim them to be 
Roman; and it has been the general custom to attribute 
all works of art and strength seattered over our country 
to that people, and to antedate nothing to their labour 
and prowess. Sir Richard has manfully stemmed the 
torrent of prejudice. 

Our author reserved his more particular description of . 
similar antiquities, till, in p. 80, he was enabled to dee 
scribe Codford Earth-work, which is — styled Old- 
bury Camp, and which for symmetry and grandeur of ap- 
—, as well as local beauty, far supasses its neigh- 

ours. Sir Richard combats the prevailing idea that this 
was intended as a place of defeuce; and we think he ar- 
gues well from the smallness of the enclosure, and slight~ 
ness of the ramparts. The area is nearly circular, and 
may contain about nine acres. 

‘It has no signs of any entrance, nor is the ditch within, as 
we frequently find to be the case in the earthen works appro- 
priated to religious purposes. That this work. was dedicated 
to some juridical or religious ceremonies, the nature of the plan, 
its size, and elevated situation seem to indicate.’ 

This is one instance from many hundred, where our 
ancestors have been deprived of their rude remains, in 
favour of their invaders. It isa point of history which 
requires much elucidation, and a more systematic and la-’ 
borious investigation than lay within the compass or in- 
tent of the haronet’s work. Nor perhaps is any conclu- 
sive document relating to the ancient state of our own 
country called for more immediately, than the present. 
Scotch farming, and enclosure acts are rapidly levelling 
the tumulus and the earth aay nor will Wilts and Dor- 
setshire be long protected by their thin and sterile soil 
from those encroachments, which, within our own me- 
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mory, have dilapidated, and equalled with the parent sod, 
the border antiquities of Herts and Cambridgeshire. _ 

As we have exempliiied the doctrine of earth-works by 
a single instance, (and that one of the greatest magnitude, 
and bearing least for our argument on that very account), 
so shall we select only one iilustration of a subterraneous 
British vilisge. This is a point, hitherto, we may venture 
to say, unknown to, or explored by, our antiquaries : 
and the reader will assuredly expect that we give the 
words of the discoverer. 

‘ The site of these villages is decidedly marked by great cavi- 
ties and irregularities of ground, and by a black soil: when the 
moles were more abundant, numerous coins were constantly 
thrown up by them, as well as fragments of pottery, of dif- 
ferent species. On digging in these excavations we find the 
coarse British pottery, but which I conceive to have been ma- 
nufactured by the Britons from Roman models ; also fibule@ and 
rings of brass worn as armille or bracelets, flat-headed iron 
nails, hinges of doors, locks and keys, and a variety of Roman 
coins, of which the small brass of the lower empire are the 
most numerous, and particularly those of the Constantine fa- 
mily. In digging witiin these British villages, we have but 
rarely discovered any signs of building with stones and flint.’ 
P. 84. 

The village then, on Knook Down, has a much more 
decided character than any of the others investigated by 
Sir Richard. To this we would refer the learned and in- 
quisitive traveller. Thin stones were discovered, which 
were laid as floors to rooms. But in no instance did there 
appear an inscription, which might lead to a guess of the 
era of the erection or desertion of this, or any other 
village. It would be curious to explore, but that is not 
now a part of our subject, the gradual emigration of po- 
pulation from the summits of these bleak hills, which 
could never have borne wood, to the fertile and sheltered 
vallies beneath. To return to Knook; the fire-places 
were small excavations in the ground, and hypocausts, 
consisting of regular cruciform layers of masonry, and 
sealed with flat stones, well cemented, with painted stuc- 
co, pieces of i coal, brick flues, and fragments of beads, 
rings, .&c. of crystal or glass, were among the fruits of 
this interesting excavation. 

It is with regret we close this splendid, expensive, and 
satisfactory work; pleased at the thought that we have 
still hereafter to accompany our author over ITrnERA 
yet more captivating than those we have already traced, 
we allude to Stonehenge in southern, and to Marlborough 
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and Silbury in northern Wiltshire. The baronet’s pro- 
mises guarantee our hopes that these latter interesting 
antiquities will be fully developed, as far as reasoning 
and analogy can go, though we can hardly hope that he 
will venture to penetrate 

‘ Thus far iato the bowels of the earth.’ 

Much is still to be done towards the procuring a history 
of not only our own ancestors, but of those of foreign 
nations, from the soil. Sir Richard C. Hoare has set a 
laudable example ; but still it is necessarily confined to a 
narrow tract of country ; abounding however in the most 

rfeet specimens. Dorsetshire is qt untouched, which, 
in variety of barrows, and multitude of earth-works, and 
we believe of subterraneous villages, is scarcely inferior 
to the neighbouring country. Amid the solitudes of Corn- 
wall we trust that some laborious antiquary will shortly 
examine the numerous cairns which cover the face of its 
deserts. As his labour must necessarily be most tedious, 
from the stony substances through which he has to work, 
so will he be released from the appréhension that his na- 
tive cemeteries can ever come within an enclosure act. 

But when we extend our views to the Steppes of Rus- 
sia, the shores of the Hellespont, and the interminable | 
plains of Asia, peopled with the dead in an inverse ratio 
to their present population, we feel ourselves so warmed 
with the subject we have been rezding and reviewing, 
that we look forward to the days when the ‘ Sons of Anak 
and the heroes of Greece and Troy shall again appear 

‘ Grandiaque effossis mirabimur ossa sepulchris.’ 

We must desist, for we are on dangerous ground. . The 
book is most elegantly got up: perhaps we may regret 
this, as it is in too difettante and expensive a form for most 
readers. The plates and maps are well executed, and 
perfectly accurate. 

We have heard, and we ridicule, two cavils levelled at 
our author. ‘The first is aimed by pedantry, which ac- 
cuses him of misuse of time, and talenis, and 

‘ Frolics of a corpse’s boy.’ CoLMAN. 

and taunts him with the small reward of his discoveries. 
The second falls bluntly from the hand of superstition, 
who arraigns him for Jisturbing the repose of the dead, 
and warns and catechises him ; 

€ What call unknown, what charms presume 

To break the quiet of the tomb ? GRAY. 
On such critics Sir Richard will cast the smile of con- 
tempt. We too had, in good humour, and with a view to 
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improving a second edition, a few peccadilloes to present. 
But we gladly wave them; and can fairly say that our 
journey with the baronet, has been one of unmixed satis- 
faction and pleasure. 


EEE 


Art. VII.—Remorse. A Tragedy, in Five Aets. By 
S. T. Coleridge. 1813. 3s. 


THE representation of a new tragedy, written by an 
author of established poetical fame, is, alas! so great a 
novelty in our theatrical annals, that it was hailed by the 
few surviving amateurs of the drama as the commence- 
ment of anew era in dramatic history. Remembering 
the failure of De Montfort, we were not quite so sanguine 
in our prognostications as some of those ‘ whose wish,’ 
we fear, ‘ was father to their thought ;’ and, on the con- 
trary, had our opinion been asked after the second per- 
formance of the piece (which we witnessed in person) we 
should probably have predicted a less degree of success 
than that which it has actually since experienced. To say 
the truth, then, it is our firm persuasion that no important 
revolution can be effected in the present degraded state of 
the stage, so long as the monopoly of the theatres conti- 
nucs. Whenever a new theatre shall be established, of 
the old moderate dimensions, and devoted exclusively to 
the representation of such works as do honour to the na- 
tional taste and genius, abandoning to the present mag- 
nificent houses those departments for which they are alone 
_ calculated, of broad farce and splendid spectacle, then, 

and not till then, we may hope to see a new era of the 
drama which shall rival that of Elizabeth in warmth and 
vigour, without sacrificing the more-correct attainments of 
a refined and critical age of poetry. 

From this Utopia, we must now turn to the tragedy of 
Mr. Coleridge; and, while we admit with pleasure that 
this work would have appeared to much greater advan- 
tage under circumstances such as we have been imagining 
than it has done, exhibited on the immense canvas, and 
with the gorgeous and overpowering frame of the new 
Drury Lane stage, we cannot, however, ascribe to it so 
much intrinsic merit as would entitle it to a very high 
rank among the productions of true dramatic genius. It 
announces, indeed, a poetical mind, such as its author is 
known already, upon other evidence, undoubtediy to pos- 
sess; and we think it gives sufficient assurance that, with 
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ay od encouragement of his dramatic talent, his second, 
or third, or fourth essay in the art might have raised him 
far above his present level. With such an opinion, we 
can hardly repress our indignation at the treatment which 
this play experienced in a quarter from which, of ali 
others, it might have been expected that that proper en- 
couragement should have proceeded. The public is al- 
ready pretty generally acquainted with the circumstances 
under which its representation was kept back ever since 
the year 1797, when it was first offered to, and received 
by, the then manager: and all, who feel the least interest 
in the success and advancement of the dramatic art, have 
participated in our sentiments while they refleeted that 
the time so unworthily lost to the author, might (with 
different treatment) have been employed by him in attain- 
ing an eminence at once horourable to himself and to his 
country. We are however glad that these circumstances 
are now publicly known. ‘They may operate as an. useful 
example to the future conductors of our stage—and we 
are convinced, (however remote we may be from the re- 
ulization of our Utopian visions in other respects,) that a 
much more liberal, a more considerate, and a more hu- 
mane spirit has prevailed since the period of those unfeel- 
ing and detrimental abuses. 

It appears unnecessary to give any analysis of the fable 
of this tragedy, with which very few of our readers can 
_ now be supposed to be unacquainted. Our principal ob- 
jection to it is its great moral improbability ; a defect 
which, whenever it occurs, canpot fail to involve in it the | 
absence of all strong dramatic interest. The disguise of 
Don Alvar has searcely an adequate motive even in his 
misapprehension respecting the fidelity of his mistress ; 
since that misapprehension is made (in his imagination), 
to amount even to certainty, and to leave little, if any, 
room for doubt and trial. But, after this misapprehension 
is removed, the continuance of the disguise is altogether 
inexplicable by any of the motives that influence ordinary 
humanity ; and the exposure both of his own happiness 
and that of an innocent, afflicted, and beloved woman to 
the most imminent hazard for the romantic object of 
awakening remorse in the mind of his brother, may per- 
haps find some parallel in the extravagant and unnatural 
sentiment of a German theatre, but certainly none in the 
heart or head of any truly affectionate or reasonable 
being. -After so serieus a shock to the very foundation of 
the structure, no a of parts could in our appre- 
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hension have saved the vessel from a total wreck. But 
we can with difficulty find any such excellence as to war- 
rant us in entertaining a very strong wish that it were 
possible to preserve it. ‘The character or Ordonio is, we 
think, well sketched ; but it is imperfectly finished. ‘Phat 
of Naomi is less original, but is painted with some 
strength of colouring. ‘The rest of the dramatis persone 
have little variety or discrimination to recommend them. 
Of the mechinery, the scene of the murder of Isidore in 
the cavern, is g'ocmy and terrible, but nothing can be 
conceived more ouiré and ill-placed, nothing less calcu- 
lated to produce any effect in point ef interest or pathos, 
than the chimsy and unnecessary contrivance of the mock 
incantation. it tends to no eud or purpose whatever ; 
and Macbeth's three Witches have just as much to do with 
ihe progress and denovement of the plot, as this silly and 
puerile piece of spectacle. The author was aware of the 
nakedness of the piot he had chosen, but knew not how 
to remedy the radicai evil. 

After this, it is evident that in our opinion the whole 
reputation of the viece must hereafter rest upon its merits 
in respect of poetical sentiment and expression ; and (in 
this point of view only) we think it will always maintain 
a respectable station on the shelves of a dramatic library, 


long after it shall have ceased to figure on the boards of a 
theatre. 


* There are woes 
Ill barter’d for the garishness of joy! 
If it be wretched with an untired eye 
To watch those skiey tints, and this green ocean; 
Or in the sultry hour beneath some rock, 
My hair dishevell’d by the pleasant sea-breeze, 
To shape sweet visions, and live o’er again 
All past hours of delight! If it be wretched 
‘Fo watch some bark, and fancy Alvar there, | 
To go through each minutest circumstance 
Of the blest meeting, and to frame adventures 
Most terrible and strange, and hear him tell them; 
(As once I knew a crazy Moorish maid, 
Who drest her in her buried lover's cloaths, 
And o’er the smooth spring in the mountain cleft 
Hang with her lute, and play’d the self-same tune 
He used to play, and listen’d to the shadow 
Herself had made)—if this be wretchedness, 
And if indeed it be a wretched thing 
To trick out mine own death-bed, and imagine 
That I had died, died just ere his return! 





’ Coleridge's Remorse, a Tragedy. 


Then see him listening to my constancy, 
Or hover round, as he at midnight oft 
Sits on my grave, and gazes at the moon ; 
Or haply in some more fantastic mood, 

‘0 be in Paradise, and with choice flowers 
Build up a bower where he and I might dwell, 
And there to wait his coming! O my Sire! 

My Alvar’s Sire! if this be wretchedness ; 
That eats away the life, what were it, think you, 
If in a most assured reality, 

He should return, and see a brother’s infant 

Smile at him from my arms !’—Act 1. sc. 2. 

This is extremely tender, and beautifully reminds us 
of the similar picture drawn by Miss Baillie, in her ex- 
quisite little opera of the Beacon. The foliowing ‘ Prison 
Thoughts’ of Don Alvar will more forcibly call to our ré- 
collection the peculiar and distinguishing traits of Mr. 
Coleridge’s own poetical character. 

* And this place my forefathers made for man! 
This is the process of our love and wisdom 

To each poor brother who offends against us 

Most innocent perhaps—and what if guilty ? 

Is this the only cure? Merciful God! 

Each pore and natural outlet shrivell’d up 

By ignorance and parching poverty, 

His energies roll back upon his heart, 

And stagnate and corrupt, till changed to poison, 
They break out on him-like a loathsome plague-spot ! 
Then we call in our pamper’d mountebanks ; 

And this is their best cure! uncomforted 

And friendless solitude, groaning and tears, 

And savage faces, at the clanking hour, 

Seen through the steam and vapour of his dungeon, 
By the lamp’s dismal twilight ! so he lies 

Circled with evil, till his very soul 

Unmoulds its essence, hopelessly deformed 

By sights of even more deformity ! 


With other ministrations, thou, oh nature ! 
Healest thy wand’ring and distemper’d child : 
Thou pourest on him thy soft influences ; 
Thy sunny hues, fair forms, and breathing sweets > 
Thy melodies of woods, and winds, and waters! 
Tilt he relent, and can no more endure 
To be a jarring and a dissonant thing ‘ 
Amid this general dance and minstrelsy ; 
But, bursting-into tears, wins back his way, 
His angry spirit heal’d and harmonized 
By the benignant touch of love and beauty.’ 

Act V. Scene 1, 
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Ant. VIII.-— Memoirs of the ‘late Reverend Theophiles 
Lindsey, M.A. including a brief Analysis of his Works ; 
together with Anecdotes and Letters of eminent Persons, 
his Friends and Correspondents : also a general View of 
the Progress of the Unitarian Doctrine in England and 
America. By Thomas Belsham, Minister of the Chapel 
in Essex Street. London, Johnson, 1812. 8vo. IAs. 


MR. LINDSEY is one of the few instances of men, 
who, in these Jater times, have preferred their religious 
scruples to their temporal interest. That it requires great 
hardihood of integrity, or a profound sense of piety to 
enable a man to obtain this victory over himself, and to 
act from a sense of duty unbiassed by seeular considera- 
tions, we may learn from the example of Mr. Lindsey 
himself, who appears to have been more than a dozen 
years in winding up his mind to that pitch of disinterested 
daring, which at last impelled him to abandon his con-. 
nection with the church of England, and all his ecclesias- 
tical emoluments. Mr. Lindsey, as we shall show in the 
course of the present article, conceived his first serious 
scruples respecting the scriptural validity of the Trinita- 
rian hypothesis, ‘ and the lawfulness of his continuing to 
officiate in the estaldished church,’ when he was rector of 
Piddletown in Dorsetshire, of which he took possession in 
1756. Mr. lindsey resided seven years at Piddletown ; 
and, if we were to suppose that his scruples respecting 
the worship of a deity of ‘Three Persons did not become 
very urgent or importunate till the third or fourth year of 
his stay in Dorsetshire, still we should have to reckon 
more than a dozen years between this period of fixed 
scrupulosity and the resignation of the vicarage of Catte- 
rick in 1773. 

The interval between Mr. Lindsey’s incipient scruples 
respecting the ‘Trinity, and his final determination to 
abandon what appeared to him an idolatrous worship, was 
passed in a frequent internal conflict between opposite 
considerations. For a time Mr. Lindsey appears to have 
lulled his scruples ‘into occasional repose by arguments 
which sophistry suggested, and which, inconsciously, (such 
is human imperfection!) might have no feeble auxiliary in 
ealculations of present convenience, and personal ease. 
The different pretexts, however, under which Mr. Lindsey 
continued to hold his living, were such as he approved, or 
fancied that he approved ; but in the course of years, and on 
more maturity of reflection, he was enabled to detect the 
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deceit which he had, though imperceptibly, practised upon 
himself; to dissipate the cobweb fallacies which the de- 
Iusions of self-interest had spread before his intellectual 
sight; and to adopt the noble resolution of doing his 
duty, and of abiding by the consequences. 

Mr. Lindsey’s determination appears to have been ex- 
pedited by the example of the 
‘ Reverend Dr. William Robertson, who,’ according to Mr. Bel- 
sham, ‘in the year 1760, having embraced Unitarian princi- 
ples, though he had a large family and very slender means of 
subsistence, for the sake of preserving his integrity inviolate, 
resigned a valuable preferment, and the offer of much better in 
the diocese of Ferns in Ireland.’ . 

Dr. Robertson thus expressed himself to his diocesan on 
the resignation of his ecclesiastical ewoluments. -His lan- 
_ guage is that of genuine goodness and unaffected probity. 

* In debating this matter with myself, besides the arguments 
directly to the purpose, several strong collateral considerations 
came in upon the positive side of the question. The straight- 
ness of my circumstances pressed me close ; a numerous family 
quite unprovided for, pleaded with the most pathetic and mov- 
ing eloquence. And the infirmities and wants of age now com- 
ing fast upon me, were urged feelingly. But one single consi- 
deration prevailed over all these—that the Creator and Go- 
vernor of the universe, whom it is my first duty to worship and 
adore, being the God of truth, it must be disagreeable to him 
to profess, subscribe, or declare, in any matter relating to his 
se and service, what is not believed strictly and simply to 

true.’ 

This sacrifice of Dr. Robertson preceded that of Mr. 
Lindsey, which it appears to have influenced, and it was 
accompanied by additional circumstances of painful priva- 
tion and deep solicitude. When Mr. Lindsey resigned his 
preferment he was in the vigour of health, and the middle 
period of life ; and his fire-side did not present two or 
three innocent little ones soliciting his parental regard, 
and exciting the miserable apprehension of want. But 
Dr. Robertson was declining into the vale of years, with 
a numerous and unprovided family ; and we must there- 
fore assign him a higher place in the scale of disinterested 
sacrifices in support of the doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
than the founder of the chapelin Essex Street. Mr. Lindsey 
indeed in his Apology, p- 239, quoted by Mr. Belsham, 
p- 46, appears to confess this inferiority, and in a manner 
so well becoming the humility of a Christian, that it adds 
in our opinion, to the elevation of his character. 

‘The example,’ says Mr. Lindsey, ‘ of this worthy person,’ | 
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Dr. Robertson, ‘ has been a severe reproach to me ever since I 
heard of it.’ * * * Though myself not without unknown straits 
and difficulties to struggle with, and not alone involved in them, 
~ yet have I not all those dissuasives and discouragements that he 
paints forth in his affecting letter to the Bishop of Ferns.’ 

In the generous resolution, which Mr. Lindsey final! 
embraced, we have seen that a long period of procrasti- 
nation elapsed between the first serious impression of it 
on his conscience, and the practical execution. In all 
questions, where the admonitions of conscience, and the 
considerations of present convenience and secular inte- 
rest are at variance, it would certainly always be most 
praise-worthy to follow the first suggestions of duty. On 
these occasions first thoughts are always best in opposition 
to the proverbial saying to the contrary. But this imme- 
diately decisive conduct is not always to be expected, nor 
may the want of it always denote imbecility of character 
in the mixed state of life, and in the varied sorceries of 
self-delusion, which, blended with peculiar circumstances, 
sometimes communicate the hues of virtue to very op- 
posite modes of action. 

Though Mr. Lindsey hesitated long, yet he acted admi- 
rably at last; and the intermediate state of his mind was 
not that of vicious inclination, but of virtuous perplexity. 
But if we were to offer our advice in a similar instance of 
conflicting considerations, we should recommend imme- 
diate decision rather than long delay. For he, who in 
such circumstances, instead of instantly taking the strait 
path which lies before him, endeavours to find reasons for 
the suspension of the resolve, or the procrastination of the 
attempt, may perhaps at last grow callous to the feeling 
of obligation to which he was once so sensitive, and may 
in the end not do that which he once thought that he 
should never-cease to condemn himself for leaving un- 
done. This was fortunately not the case with Mr. Lind- 
sey. He was indeed some time in collecting the requisite 
resolution, but he did not wait till the Greek calends; 
and he merits a conspicuous station amongst the ecclesi- 
astical worthies of this country. 

There will be many instances under all religious esta- 
blishments, which enjoy large emoluments, where the 
members, finding their opinions totally at variance with 
the doctrines which they are appointed to teach, will con- 
tent themselyes with cherishing their own creed in their 
own minds, and with supporting a totally different in their 
popular addresses and public exhortations. But though 
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this conduct may be very general, and in the present state 
of intellectual research and prudential policy in this coun- 
try is probably more general than can readily be imagined, 
it is not the less to be condemned. It is base in itself; 
and it tends to spread a vitiated taint far beyond the bo- 
som of the hypocritical individual. Some think that truth 
may be worshipped under a two-fold aspect, one of which 
is turned towards the ignorant, and the other towards the 
wise; or one towards the poor, and the other towards the 
rich. But though Hypocrisy may have two faces, Truth 
has essentially but one. Truth is one and indivisible. 
Nor in questions of moral obligation is there one truth 
for the vulgar, and another for the wise. Truth in all 
moral questions, is, and must be one and the same for all ; 
for the peasant in his hovel, and for the monarch on his 
throne. 

To cherish truth in the mind, and to inculcate falsehood 
with the lips, to retain the first within for the sake of con- 
science, and to preach the other without for the sake of 
interest, appears a strange a for the inviolability of 
truth. It is to make a miserable compromise between 
righteousness and iniquity. As far as any truth is reli- 
gious, or moral, and consequently of universal obligation, 
that, which is cherished by the learned, ought to be taught. 
to the illiterate; and, in this respect, it is certain that, 
— the philosopher can teach, the peasant can compre- 

end. 

We shall now give the principal heads of Mr. Lindsey’s . 
life with as much brevity as possible, and without lardin 
every particular with that haut gout of panegyric, of whic 
these memoirs exhibit such a nauseating excess, and on 
which,’ before we close this article, we shall feel it our 
duty to make some severe, but impartial animadversions. 

‘ The Reverend Theophilus Lindsey was born at Mid- 
dlewich in Cheshire, June 30, 1723, O. S.’ and was the 
son of a mercer in that place. -On May 21, 1741, he was 
admitted a student at St. John’s College in Cambridge; 
and in April 1747 he was elected a fellow of that society. 
He was ordained by Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London, and 
appears to have commenced his ministerial functions in a 
chapel in Spital square. Shortly after this he was received, 
in the capacity of domestic chaplain, into the family of 
Algernon e of Somerset. After the death of this 
nellonnn Mr. Lindsey continued, for some time, in the 
family of the Dutchess; and at her solicitation he went to 
the continent as tutor to her.grandson, the present Duke 


- 
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of Northumberland, who was then a boy of “ about nine 
years of age ” and of delicate health. . 

On his return from the continent Mr. Lindsey was pre- 
sented by the Earl of Northumberland to the rectory of 
Kirkby Whiske in the North Riding of Yorkshire which 
he resigned in 1756, for the benefice of Piddletown in 
Dorsetshire where he exercised his pastoral office for seven 

ears. ; 

* While he was minister of this parish, Mr. Lindsey was mar- 
ried Sept. 29, 1760 to Miss Hannah Elsworth, the stepdaughter 
of Archdeacon Blackburne, a lady whose principles and views 
were congenial to his own; whose superior understanding and 
exalted virtues were eminently calculated as her excellent con- 
sort most cheerfully acknowledged to aid and second him in 
all: his schemes for the temporal and spiritual benefit of Ins 
parishiouers, and especially of the poor and ignorant ; to go hand 
in hand with him in his researches afier divine truth; to en- 
courage him in every labour, in every profession and in every 
sacrifice to which he might be prompted by a sense of duty; 
and to fortify and console his wind under trials and privations 
of no common sort, and which it required no ordinary share of 
fortitude and magnanimity to support with dignity and to en- 
counter with success’ 

Surely the author might have told us that Mr. Lindsey 
married a wise and good woman without all the above 
— verbiage and laudatory circumlocution. But Mr. 

elsham seems to think that it is quite derogatory to his 
hero and his heroine to speak of the actions or events of 
their lives in plain and simple language, such, as in our 
opinion, would have been most congenial to their inarti- 
ficial characters and more honourable to his own. The 
language of sycophancy is not that which should be used 
in speaking of the disciples of sincerity and truth. ‘The 
lives of Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey were sufficiently resplendent 
in themselves and they needed not to be set off by the 
pompous glare of rhetorical declamation. Mr. Belsham’s 
memoirs of this Christian professor are written much in the 
manner of a French eloge; and, in some places, actually 
nauseate with panegyric. 

We have mentioned above that Mr. Lindsey began to 
entertain ecruples respecting the doctrine of the ‘Trinity 
during his residence at Piddletown. But these were at 
times, very troublesome and importunate though the 
were quieted by certain reasonings which he afterwards 
found to be fallacious and sophisticated. 

On the appointment of the Duke of Northumber- 
land to the Lord-lieutenancy of Ireland, in 1762, Mr. 
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Lindsey was handsomely offered the place of chaplain to 
his grace, which he refused. This refusal places Mr. 
Lindsey’s character in a very amiable light, as a man de- 
voted to the research of religious truth, and unambitious 
of temporal distinctions. The following is one of Mr. 
Belsham’s stiff and stately sentences, in speaking of this 
event, in which, as fhroughout his work, there is more 
patade of phraseology, than simplicity of narrative. | 

‘ Eminently qualified as he was by learning and piety, by 
prudence of conduct, and politeness of manners, to have filled 
and adorned the most conspicuous stations in the church, his 
humility aspired to no higher preferment than that of a paro- 
chial minister.’ 

In 1768 Mr. Lindsey exchanged his living of Piddle- 
town, in Dorsetshire, for the vicarage of Catterick, in 
Yorkshire, which was inferior to the former in value, but 
the situation of Catterick was more desirable from its vi- 
cinity to some of his friends and connections. In order, 
to accomplish this exchange, Mr. Lindsey had again to 
subscribe the articles; and solemnly to declare his assent 
to the liturgy, the doctrines of which he at this time to- 
tally disapproved. But as St. Paul says, happy is he who 
does not condemn himself in that which he "ee and 
Mr. Lindsey discovered reasons in his own mind, and 
which satisfied him at that period for allowing himself in 
that which he condemned. Mr. Lindsey in bis ‘ Apology 
on es the vicarage of Catterick,’ has mentioned 
some of these reasons, but which were very casuistical and 
feeble, as they appeared to himself in a moment of more 
mature consideration. ‘I did not enough reflect,’ says 
Mr. Lindsey, ‘ that when unlawful compliances of an 
sort are required, the first dictates of conscience, whic 
are generally the rightest, are to be attended to.’ This 
confession is very creditable to his candour, and places his 
disposition and character in a more amiable light than 
whole pages of Mr. Belsham’s stiff and turgid panegyric. 

Mr. Belsham’s account of Mr. Lindsey’s conduct at 
Catterick is in his usual strain of insipid and frothy com- 
mendation. We shall quote one sentence as a specimen, 

‘ He visited the sick, he reiieved the poor, he established and 
supported charity-schools for the children, he spent consider- 
able sums of money in feeding the hungry, in clothing the naked, 
in providing medicines for the diseased, and in purchasing and 
distributing books for the instruction of the ignorant.’ 

After Mr. Belsham had said that Mr. Lindsey ¢ visited 
the sick, relieved the r, established- and supported 
charity schools,’ he might have spared the remainder of 
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the sentence, which is mere idle tautology and frothy am< 
plification. It Mr. Lindsey visited the sick and relieved 
the poor to the best of his ability, he must have given 
bread to the hungry, clothing to the naked, and medicine 
to the sick, whenever he had an opportunity; and if he 
established and swpported charity schools, which are works 
of beneficence, that could not have cost a trifle, at a 
period when Mr. Lancaster had not made men wise in the 
economy of education, he must haye ‘ spent considerable 
sums,’ indeed so considerable that we are surprised how 
his revenue arising from the vicarage of Catterick could 
have supported so large an expenditure. If Mr. Lindsey 
in addition to the disbursement of ‘ considerable sums of 
money’ in donations of food, clothing, and medicine, had 
established and supported one single charity school out of 
his annva!l income, we should have thought that he well 
deserved the praise of another man of Ross; but Mr. 
Belsham mentions schools in an indefinite manner, as if 
the number were not only more than two or three, but 
not !»ss than a dozen at the least. Instead of dealing in 
this vague and empty panegyric which does no credit either 
to the writer or to the object, Mr. Belsham who had ac- 
cess to the best sources of information, ought to have told 
us distinctly what was the exact amount of Mr. Lindsey’s 
income, and what portion of it he devoted to charitable 
purposes. We should then have had before us a palpable 
anc accurate scale of his self-denial and his beneficence ; 
and thongh Mr. Belsham might not have specified the pre- 
cise number of schools which he established and supported, 
we should have been able to judge with some degree of 
accuracy how many his means would have enabled him to 
establish ane support. Though Mr. Belsham has on this 
and on other occasions said more than he ought, he has 
at the same time, paradoxical as it may seem, said less 
than he should. In other words there is more amplifica- 
tion than particularity. Much is said, but little is said 
with sufficient distinctness. There is more colour than 
outline, and the eulogy is often rather a dazzling daub 
than a palpable delineation. 

In the year 1773 Mr. Lindsey, after a long and painful 
struggle between opposite inclinations, finally made up 
his mind to resign the vicarage of Catterick and to relin- 
quish the communion of the established church. Mr. Bel- 
sham says, p. 87, 88. 

‘ Thus did Mr. and Mrs, Lindsey, in obedience to the voice 
of enlightened conscience, resign their beloved residence at 
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@atterick, with all its secular advantages and comforts, and 
with their little pittance of private property set aut in the bleak 
month of December in search of a resting-place,- where they 
might be able to maintain themselves by honourable industry,. 
and might best promote the great doctrine of the Divine Unity, 
and the sole unrivalled supremacy of the Father.’ 

The above was no doubt intended to be highly pathetic 
and the author accordingly has recourse to the novel-style, 
and talks of the ‘bleak month of December, from which 
we should, at first yiew, have been almost lei to believe 
that they set out for the metropolis on foot, making their 
way as well as they could in the dreary weather along the 
frozen roads, pinched with eold, and hard'y knowing 
where to find a house to shelter them for the night. These 
ideas naturally occurred to our minds as soon as we read 
Mr. Belsham’s deseription of their setting out in the bleak 
month of December in search of a resting-place, &c. And 
we were more inclined to adopt this very unpiecasant anti- 
cipation when we found at the end of tlhe above sentence, 
Mr. and Mrs. L. represented by Mr. Belsham as Adam 
and Eve driven out of Paradise. For says the author 
quoting Milton, 

‘ The world wasall before them, where to choose 
Their place of rest, &c.’ 

But, luckily, in the following chapter iii. we were 
pleased to find that things were not so bad as we had ima- 
qed and that though Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey did leave 

atterick in the bleak month of December, they did not 
travel on foot over the Yorkshire wolds, and did not 
stand in need ofa cheerful hearth, a well furnished table, 
a warm bed, and a hospitable welcome at the houses of 
their numerous friends and acquaintances in their way to 
the metropolis. For we learn from Mr. Belsham that 
¢ the pilgrims’ (for so he actually calls ‘Mr. and Mrs. Lind- 
sey with extraordinary pathos, p. 89.) ‘first went to Bedale 
to Mrs. Harrison’s, and the next day to Wakefield, ac- 
companied by their accomplished friend who had drank 
deeply into the same spirit,’ (what spirit? We have heard 
of drinking spirits, but we never before heard of drinking 
into a spirit.) ‘ Miss Harrison, now Mrs. Cappe, to pass 
a day or two in the society of the venerable Mr. Turner, to 
enjoy the benefit of his sympathy, his counsels, his consola- 
Jationg and his prayers.’ Mr. Belsham intimates that 
‘ the pilgrims’ found this a ‘ delightful and instructive 
visit ;’ and they appear to have made several other delight- - 
ful visits before they finished their journey to the capital. 
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Mr. Belsham has exhibited their itinerary from ‘ their hos- 
pitable friends at Wakefield’ to ‘ the residence of the Re- 
verend William Mason, the celebrated poet, the friend 
and biographer of Gray,’ (a very necessary and novel 
piece of information!) ‘ who entertained them for a week 
at his house with great cordiality, &c. Mr. Belsham’s pil- 
grims then proceeded to other hospitable mansions at 
*Swinderby, near Newark,’ at ‘ Achurch, in Northamp- 
shire,’ and ‘in their road, they passed one. day with Mr. 
Lindsey's sister, who was married to Mr. Harrison, an 
entinent grazier. Mr. Belsham has become a man. of such 
courtly manners since his removal to Essex Street, that 
even a grazier is = seaggag to draw for a prize in his well 
puffed bag of adulation. 

But it is time to bring Mr. Belsham’s ¢ pilgrims’ to 
London, where we are happy to find that they arrived 
* on the 10th of January, 1774,’ without being at all in- 
commoded by the cold or any other obstructions by the 
way, though they set out, as Mr. Belsham most patheti- 
cally informs us, ix the bleak month of December. 

‘On their arrivalin London,’ Mr. and Mrs. Lindsey were 
‘ hospitably entertained for ten days or a fortnight,’ at the 
house of Mr. Ramsden, afterwards master of the Charter- 
house, when they provided themselves with lodgings in 
Featherstone Buildings, Holborn. Here they’ remained 
till they were enabled by the liberality of their friends, 
and the friends to religious liberty, to purchase the pre- 
mises in Essex Street, where Mr. L. resided till the pe- 
riod of his decease. 

The chapel in Essex Street was opened, for the first 
time, on Sunday, April 17, 1774. Mr. 1. wisely abstained 
from adopting the plan ofextemporary prayer, so generally 
approved, or, at least, practised amongst the dissenters, 
which is much less favourable to the great —_ of so- 
cial worship than the use ofa precomposed liturgy, pro- 
vided that liturgy instead of abounding in controversial 
topics, be expressed in terms of great comprehension, and 
pervaded by the spirit of universal charity. Mr. Lindsey 
retained the precomposed liturgy of the establishment, as 
it had been reformed by Dr. Clarke ; to which however, 
he added some additional alterations of his own of consi- 
derable importance. 

Several noblemen and gentlemen contributed liberally 
to the support of the new system of worship which Mr. 
Lindsey had adopted, and indeed the income, which he had 
derived from his benefige in the church, appears to have 
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been exceeded by the regular emoluments of his chapel, 
and the occasional benefactions of his friends; All this 
was as it should be; and it was highly honourable to the 
spirit of the times, and particularly to those individuals, 
‘in whom that spirit so far manifested its fruits as to render 
them the support and the solace of probity and of truth. 
Among the first auditors of Mr. Lindsey were the late 
Duke of Richmond, and another Duke who is still alive. 
These two noblemen, though they approved the worship 
in which they participated, made no contribution to its 
support, or to that of the preacher. Mr. Belsham men- 
tions the fact, which speaks for itself; but not content 
with this, he makes an awkward attempt to exculpate the 
two noblemen in question; or rather to commend their 
want of generosity. This, perhaps, may be thought rather 
an odd topic of encomiu.n ; and what it must require some 
little ingenuity to perform. But Mr. Belsham is the prince 
of encomiasts, the very mirror of eulogy, and what would 
be something like a stumbling block in the way of any other 
panegyrist, is only a smooth and level surface before him. 
Mr. B. tells us with a sort of oracular gravity that these 
two dukes would, by no means, ‘ have hesitated to have 
given whatever was right and liberal, if the idea had oc- 
curred, or if application had been made to them.” Now 
we must say that, to every generous mind, that which is 
right and liberal will almost instinctively occur; and such 
a mind will not require to be importuned to do what is 
right and liberal. The two dukes in question knew that 
Mr. Lindsey had given up every thing to establish the 
form of worshipping God which they frequented and ap- 
proved; and they knew moreover that neither Mr. Lind- 
sey nor his wife could live upon air, or without the support 
of persons in affluence like themselves; and they accord 
ingly ought, and if their dispositions had been at all gener- 
ous, they certainly would have contributed towards the 
maintenance of Mr. Lindsey and of his chapel, what was 
right and liberal from the spontaneous suggestions of 
their own hearts, and without any external solicitations. | 
When Mr. Belsham therefore travels out of his road to 
say that these noblemen would in respect to Mr. Lindse 
‘have given whatever was right and liberal if the idea had 
occurred to them,’ he has, though very unwittingly, passeda 
most severe censure on their want of generosity ; for ifthe 
principle of generosity had beenat all active in their breasts, 
they must have done what was right and liberal of their 
own accord. Mr. Belsham has therefore, in the excess of 
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his courtesy, or rather (for we are men who have been used 
to speak more Longe J than perhaps may sometimes be 
agreeable,) of his adulation, actually praised two noble- 
men not for the presence but the absence, not for the pos- 
session but the want, not for the exuberance but the dearth 
of a praiseworthy quality. This isa little specimen of the 
disposition which is manifested in this work, to practise the 
renowned art of fummery. This art may, for aught we 
know, be a necessary ingredient in the calculating selfish- 
ness of the present times; but whatever zest it may derive 
from fashion, or however the natural loathing may be 
overpowered by a sense of interest, it will never fail to 
nauseate on eyery manly and independent mind. 

In the spring of 1783, Mr. Lindsey published, what Mr. 
Belsham seéms to think, and what we agree with him in 
thinking, the best both in point of interest and of execu- 
tion, of all his literary works. It was entitled ‘An His- 
torical View of the State of the Unitarian Doctrine and 
Worship from the Reformation to our own Times; with 
some Account of the Obstructions it has met with at dif- 
ferent Periods.’ ; 

In the edition of his liturgy, which Mr. Lindsey pub- 
lished in 1789, he omitted what is called the Apostles’ 
Creed ; as he had a short time before, and not as appears, 
till after some struggle between the force of evidence, and 
the influence of former prejudices, abandoned his faith in 
the miraculous conception. 

Mr. Lindsey assigns the following reasons for not con- 
tinuing the creed as a part of the worship in his chapel. 

‘1. It was not written by the apostles, and therefore is of no 
authority. 2. It is very wrong and unwarrantable to put per- 
sons upon making a profession of their faith in assemblies for 
Christian worship. 3. No man, or number of men together 
have any authority to make a creed for others. 4. The impo- 
sition of creeds in all ages has been the cause of great mischief 
and dissention, and a constant snare to honest minds who are 
tied down to them.’ 

In the summer of 1793 Mr. Lindsey resigned his pas- 
toral charge of the chapel in Essex Street, in which he 
was succeeded by Dr. Disney. 

‘It had long been a settled principle with Mr. Lindsey and 
his friend, Dr. Priestley, and, to the best of the author's recol- . 
lection, of- their common friend, Dr. Price, that at the age of 
seventy it was expedient for ministers to retire from public 
service, even though their faculties should appear to be in full 
vigour, and that they should not wait till resignation became 
necessary in consequence of bodily or of mental decay,’ 
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In the year 1802, Mr. Lindsey, when upon the verge of 
fourscore, published his ‘ Conversations on the Divine 
government, showing that every thing is from God, and 
for Good to all.’ This work was the last of Mr. Lind- 
sey’s literary labours in the cause of piety and truth. His 
life was however prolonged to about six years beyond the 
date of this devout and well-meant performance. He 
expired on the third of November, in the year 1808, and 
in the 86th year of his age. His remains were deposited 
in a vault in Bunhill Fields. 

Mr. Belsham has given a detailed account of Mr. Lind- 
—_ ‘Conversations on the Divine Government,’ and of his 
other works, which seems to serve no other purpose than to . 
increase the size of the volume, and it certainly lessens the 
interest of the memoirs. If Mr. Belsham deemed an epi- 
tome of Mr. Lindsey’s different publications at all neces-. 
sary or desirable, he should have placed it at the end of the 
volume, to which he should also have consigned the other 
extraneous matter, the insertion of which causes us often 
to lose sight of Mr. Lindsey for such a great length of 
way that we are almost led to forget that his life is the 
object of the work. Mr. Lindsey’s life indeed appears 
sometimes to be stuck into this performance, like a needle 
into a bottle of hay ; and to be lost in a heap of extrinsic 
particulars. We have morethan once ventured tocondemn 
this mode of writing lives, or of selecting that of some par- 
ticular individual in order to envelop it in a labyrinth of 
details with which he had hardly any more connection than 
the man in the moon. This is not biography, but book- 
making. A brief but characteristic memoir glowing with 
the realities of life, would have been a much more appropri- 
ate tribute to Mr. Lindsey than the present prolix and 
bulky performance, of which the value is by no means in 
proportion to the size, or the multiplicity of the contents. 
Among these’ multifarious pentinidias there are indeed 
coven detached points of interest,* -but these are not 





* We shall notice a few of these. At p. 203, we have a letter to the 
Dutchess of Somerset from Bishop Butler, which exhibits characteristic 
traits of his profound and rather gloomy thoughtfulness. The bishop, after 
mentioning some repairs and improvements which he was going to make at 
the episcopal palace at Auckland, says: 

* Thus, Madam, I seem to have laid out a very long life for 
myself; yet in reality every thing [ see puts me in mind of the shortness 
and uncertainty of it: the arms and inscriptions of my predetessors, what 
they did, and what they neglected, and from accidental circumstances, the 
very place itself, and the rooms I walk through and sit in: and when I cons 
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sufficient to compensate for the general vagueness and in- 

sipidity of the work. Many parts of it accordingly strongly 
provoke the feeling of drowsiness ; and very few are so 
written as to excite vivid sensibility. Where Mr. Belsham 





sider in one view the many things of the kind I have just mentioned, which 
I have upon my hands, I feel the burlesque of being employed in this man- 
ner at my time of life. But in another view, and taking in all circumstances, 
these things, as trifling as they may appear, no less than things of greater 
importance, seem to be put upon me to do, ox at Jeast to begin: whether I 
am to live to complete any or all of them is not my concern,’ 

At p. 219, &c. we have an interesting extract from a letter written to Dr. 

Priestley when at Leeds, by the late Rev. Samuel Merivale of Exeter, respect- 
ing the last thoughts of Dr. Watts on the doctrine of the Trinity, in which 
he appears to have completely abandoned his former opinions on that hypo- 
thesis, and to have embraced the heresy of the Unitarians. Mr. Merivale 
says that he had this information from Dr, Lardner. Dr, LavUner said in a 
letter to Mr. Merivale, 
* | think Dr. Watts never was an Arian, to his honour be it spoken. When 
he first wrote of the Trinity, I reckoned he believed three equal divine persons. 
But in the latter part of his life, for several years before his death, and 
before he was seized with an imbecility of his faculties, he was an Uni- 
tarian.’ 

lt appears that Dr. Watts had embraced this opinion after a long, im- 
partial, and devout examination of the Scriptures; and we coincide witb 
Mr. Belsham in lamenting that what he wrote upen this important subject 
should have been destroyed by the well-meaning zeal, or tather the incon- 
siderate precipitahcy of his executors. Dr. Lardner says that Dr. Watts’s 
last thoughts upon the Trinity were known to very few. 

* My nephew Neal,’ says Dr. Lardner, ‘ was intimate with Dr. Watts, and 
often with the family where he lived. Sometimes in an evening when they 
were alone, he would talk to his friends in the family of his new thoughts 
concerning the person of Christ, and their great importance ; and that, if he 
should be able to recommend them to the world, it would be the most considerable 
thing that ever he performed. ‘ 

If the papers, which Dr. Watts left behind him on this subject, had not 
been committed to the flames, his authority alone would probably have had 
great effect in inducing a large body of Christians to submit their judgment 
to his superior intelligence, which was ennobled by so much piety and disin- 
terestedness. 

From a letter from Mr. Vanderkemp to Mrs. Lindsey, p. 270, dated No- 
vember Sth, 1887, at Oldenbarneveld, in North America, we learn that, 
‘ infidelity has her adherents through the whole country ;* and that the 
writings of ‘ Volney, Paine, and Hollis, are found in miserable cots and 
hovels, while it is often difficult to meet the Sacred Scriptures.’ 

Mr. Belsham informs us, p. 375, that he frequently accompanied Dr. 
Priestley ‘ in his walks to visit and take leave of his friends,’ previously to 
his embarkation for America. On one of these occasions, Dr. Priestley, 
whose faith however contracted it might be in other respects, was sufficiently 
comprehensive to embrace a belief in the Apocalypse, talking of the secand 
advent of Christ, inferred from that book, that ‘ the second personal appears 
ance of Christ was very near at hand.’ ‘ You,’ says he, ‘may probably 
live to see it; I shall not. It cannot, I think, be more than twenty years.’ 
Thus we see that this redoubted doctor, and notable skeptic, had some little 
tincture of enthusiasm as well as his opponents. 


In a letter from Archdeacon Blackburne, p. 491, &c. that theglogian says, 
with some pleasaatry, 
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makes the attempt to do this, he generally fails, as in his 
mention of ‘ the bleak month of December’ and ‘ the 
pilgrims,’ setting out in that month to sit and enjoy them- 
selves comfortably by the fire-sides of their friends. 


> 





* When one sees what different opinions are founded upon the Scriptures, 
by different heads, and none of them void of plausibility, I am strongly 
tempted to parody a striking passage in the Gospel, thus : Except your cha- 
rity exceed the charity of the Athanasians, methodists, mystics, and zealots 
of every sect, ye shall in nowise enter into the kingdom of heaven.’ 

At p. 519, is a very sensible letter to the author from a Mr. Wells of 
Boston, in New England. In this letter, Mr. Wells gives a succinct account 
of the state of religious opinion in New Engiand, and particularly at Boston. 
Unitarian tenets are Said to have been very extensively dispersed in New 
England. ‘ Most of our Boston clergy and respectable laymen, of whom 
we have many enlightened theologians, are Unitarians.’ He adds that ‘the 
general habit of thinking and speaking upon this question’ in Boston is 
Unitarian.’ Mr. Wells, however, makes a remark, which is highly judicious, 
and to which some Zealots in other countries besides America would do well 
to attend. Mr. W. after deprecating ‘a@ great degree of excitement in thé 
public mind upon these subjects, says, 

‘ The majority would eventually be against us. The ignorant, the violent, 
the ambitious, and the cunnmg, would carry the multitude with them in 
religion, as they do in politics. One Dr. M. in a contest for spreading his 
own sentiments among the great body of the people, would, at least fora 
time, beat ten Priestleys. Not to dwell upon the consideration that Uni- 
tarianism consists rather in not believing ; and that it is more easy to gain 
proselytes to absurd opinions, than to make men zealous in refusing to be- 
lieve, with what arms, when the 6s roAAcs are the judges, can virtue and 
learning, and nonour, contend with craft and cunning, and equivocation and 
falsehood, and intolerant zeal?’ 

The old adage is certainly just, that truth is great and will ultimately pre- 
vail; but in most oppositions of doctrine or contrarieties of opinion, error 
will usually be paramount in the first instance, at least amongst themultitude. 
The purification of the fluid does not precede, but follow the fermentation 
of the dregs. ‘Truth is great and will prevail ;’ but is there not also a say- 
ing? Great is Diana of the Ephesians. Great is the force of fashion, of preju- 
dice,and of interest. And what other touchstone of truth, in nincty-nine cases 
out of a hundred, do the majority employ? We may address sober argu- 
ments to the sage with a chance of being heard; but what will sober argument 
avail with the multitude when their passions are tempested by fanaticism ? 
If we ruffle the waters by the north wind, can we calm them by a thimble- 
full of oil? 

At p. 522, we havea very interesting letter from the ‘ Rev. Thomas Fyske 
Palmer, giving an account of his treatment on board the Surprise transport,’ 
in his passage to Botany Bay. 4 

‘In the torrid zone,’ says this virtuous sufferer, ‘ when I could not bear 
the covering of my shirt, Mr. Skirving and I were shut up in a box six feet 
square, and not suffered to pass the threshold. At night, as a vast indul- 
gence, we were separated, and I jaid in a bed not merely wet, but soaked 
through with salt water andrain, which my tyrant would not permit me or 
my friends to dry.’ ; 

The appendix, besides the letters which we have mentioned, contains two 
well worthy of perusal from Mr. Jefferson, the late president of the United 
States, to Dr. Priestley. In the second of these letters, Mr. Jefferson 
tells the Doctor that he had once promised to detail to Dr. Rush his notions 
ef the Christian system. After taking a general survey of the moral doce 
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We have before mentioned Mr. Belsham’s éalents as a 
panegyrist. We must again revert to the subject, as pa- 
negyric is one of the leading features of the work. The 
pages often quite sicken with adulation; and he must have 
a strong stomach who can resist the nausea which they are 
calculated to excite. Even Mr. Lindsey himself appears 
to have been rendered less respectable than he would 
otherwise have appeared, by the fulsome and injudicious 

raise of his biographer. Solid worth, like that of Mr. 

indsey, needed not so much exuberance of commenda- 
tion. This commendation, as far as it respects the mind 
of Mr. Belsham, was, no doubt, sincere; but to a common 
reader, and not acquainted with the writer, it must have 
the appearance of being otherwise. Even truth itself is 
spoiled by being mixed with adulation. I+ is gold deteri- 
orated by the worst possible species of alloy. 

The value of praise is proportioned to the discrimination 
with which it is bestowed. Who would prize the com- 
mendation of the vicar of Bray? Mr. Belsham indeed is 
no vicar of Bray ; but even the vicar of Bray himself could 
hardly scatter his praises with less selection in the objects, 
or with more excess in the distribution. In an instance 
which we have noticed, some persons are ‘praised for 
doing that which others are commended for leaving undone. 

With respect to Mr. Lindsey himself, we must say, that 
his actions were their own highest eulogy. To panegyrize 





trines of the ancient philosophers ; and shewing the necessity of a reforma- 
tion among the Jews, he says, that he should have proceeded to take ‘a 
view of the life, character, and doctrines of Jesus, who, sensible of the 
incortectness of their ideas of the Deity and of morality, endeavoured to 
bring them to the principles of a pure deism, and juster notions of the at- 
tributes of God, to reform their moral doctrines to the standard of reason, 
justice, and philanthropy, and to inculcate the belief of a future state. 
This view would purposely omit the question of his divinity, and even of 
his inspiration. To do him justice, it would be necessary to remark the 
cisadvantages his doctrines have to encounter, not having been committed 
to writing by himself, but by the most unlettered of men, by memory, 
long after they had heard them from him, when much was forgotten, 
much misunderstood, and presented in very paradoxical shapes. Yet such 
are the fragments remaining as to show a master-workman, and that his 
system of morality was the most benevolent and sublime, probably, that 
has been ever taught, and more perfect than that of any of the ancient 
philosophers. His character and doctrines have received still greater 
injury from those who pretend to be his special disciples, and who have 
disfigured and sophisticated his actions and precepts from views of per- 
sonal interest, so as to induce the unthinking part of mankind to throw 
off the whole system in disgust, and to pass sentence as an impostor on 
the most innocent, the most benevolent, the. most cloquent and sublime 
character that has ever been exhibited to man.’—R. 
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them in the manner of Mr. B. is to depreciate; because it 
is to suppose them either unknown or incapable in them- 
selves of exciting approbation. Mr. Belsham should have 
described Mr. L. as he was, without any exterior crust of 
sugared epithets. Why should Mr. Belsham encumber his 
sentences with so many adulatory periphrase, which Mr. 
Lindsey, if he had been living, would have rejected with 
disdain? The following are some of this writer’s peri- 
phrases for the name of Lindsey, which are repeated to 
nausea in the narrative—‘ magnanimous confessor,’— 
‘ venerable confessor,’—‘ venerable pastor, —‘ revered in- 
structor,’—‘* excellent man,’—‘ truly excellent man,’— 
‘truly apostolic man,—‘ bright ornament of the priest- 
hood,’— bright star,’ &c. Now we do not say, that Mr. 
Lindsey did not merit all this vocabulary of praise; but 
that it was a species of embellishment which was not want- 
ing to add either interest to his life or dignity to his cha- 
racter. Mr. Lindsey was too exalted in the sphere 
of virtue to need such frippery ; and if he had needed it 
Mr. Belsham is the last man by whom it ought to have 
been bestowed. Mr. Belsham ought to feel himself of too 
much importance to be the haberdasher of small wares. 

As Mr. Belsham was writing the life of one of the dis- 
rs of Christ, who has done most credit to the influence 
of his doctrine in these later times, he would have done 
well to have imitated the simplicity of the —— 
narratives. The Evangelists leave the actions which they 
describe to speak for themselves. They never dwindle 
into time-serving panegyrists. Had their pages been as’ 
full of eulogy, as those of Mr. Belsham, no one would 
have given them credit for sincerity, or have believed a 
word they said. Mr. Belsham has painted a Christian 
minister in a laced coat, than which what can be more in- 
consistent or ridiculous? 
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Art. IX.—Jntercepted Letters ; or, the Two-penny Post- 
bag: to which are added, Trifles reprinted. By Thomas 
Brown the Younger. Carr, 1813. 5s.6d. 


*‘ THE bag, from which the following: letters are selected, 
was dropped by a two-penny post-man about two months since, 
and picked up by an emissary of the society for the suppres- 
sion of vice, who, supposing it might matérially assist the pri- 
vate researches of that institution, immediately took it to his 
employers, and was rewarded handsomely for his trouble. Such 
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a treasury of secrets,’ proceeds the editor, ‘ was worth a whole 
host of informers’—however, as ‘ it turned out upon examina- 
tion, that the discoveries of profligacy which it enabled them 
to make, lay chiefly in the upper regions of society, which 
their well-bred regulaticus forbid them to molest or meddle 


avith ? 


with,’ the post-bag lay neglected for a considerable period 
* under Mr, H—tch—d’s counter,’ ; 
and was at last sold for a trifle to a friend of Mr. Thomas 
Brown the younger. The motives which induced the lat- 
ter gentleman to hazard the present publication we do 
not find ourselves called upon to relate, and shall there- 
fore proceed without further delay to unfold its contents. 
The first is ‘a letter from the Pr—nc—ss Ch——e of 
W—sto the Lady B—rb—a A—shl—y,’ on the subject of 
a present of some beautiful ponies lately made to the 
rincess by that lady (who has the misfortune to be a 
oman Catholic.) This letter relates, in a very lively 
strain, the different sentiments expressed by the chiefs of 
the administration on the occasion of this dangerous gift. 
* Lord Eld—n first heard—and as instantly pray’d he 
To God and his king—that a Popish young lady 
Had insidiously sent by a tall Irish groom, 
Two priest-ridden ponies just landed from Rome. 
—Off at once to papa, in a hurry he flies—. 
‘ Pretty doings are here, Sir, he angrily cries,’ 
* Tis a scheme of the Romanists, so help me God! 
To ride over your most royal highness rough-shod— 
Excuse, Sir, my tears’-—&c. &c. 
~——Lord H —rr—by, hoping that no one imputes 
To the court any fancy to persecute brutes, 
Protests, on the word of himself and his cronies, 
That had these said creatures been asses, not ponies, 
The court would have started no sort of objection, 
As asses avere, there, always sure of protection. 
‘ If the pr—ss will keep them, (says Lord-C—stl—r—gh,) 
To make them quite harmless the only true way 
Is to flog them within half an inch of their lives,’ &c. 
Or, if this be thought cruel, his lordshin proposes, 
The new veto snaffle to bend down their noses. 
—So the snaffles, my dear, were agreed to nem. con. &c.’ 
We beg her royal highness’s pardon for mutilating in 
this manner her very lively epistle; but we must hasten 
to take a very superficial view of the remaining contents 
of this most important state two-penny post bag. The 
next is a letter ‘from Col. Mc M—h—n to G—Id 
Fr—ne—s L—ckie, Esq;’ containing a very courtly ap- 
plication of the principles developed by that gentleman in 
8 late celebrated pamphlet, to that species of ‘ radical ‘re- 
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form,’ which some persons are inclined to consider as 
most congenial to the atmosphere of Pall Mall. We can 
only say that, in’ this light, it may be viewed as a state- 
paper of no common importance, and therefore ought not 
to have been published. 
The third letter ‘ from G. R. to the E. of Y——,’ writ- 
ten the day after a dinner given by the M. of H——, will 
be thought by many of our readers, for the same reason, 
improper to have met the public eye. For our own parts, 
we are delighted by the air of vivacity and bon-ton which 
it so conspicuously displays, and which neither age nor 
corpulence have in ary respect diminished. , 
he fourth is ‘ from the Right Hon. P—tr—ck D—g—n 
to the Right Hon. Sir J--n N—ch—Ill,’ the subject of 
which may be easily guessed, as well as the manner in 
which it is treated. | 
The fifth, ‘ from the Countess Dowager of C—to Lad 
» is of alighter nature. The fair writer begins wit 
Rokeby, then glides to the subject of her. approaching 
rout, and asks her correspondent to suggest to her some 
new mode of filling her rooms, since the latest fashions 
are all out of date already. 
——‘ As to having the R—t, that show is gone by—~” 
‘ Is there no Algerine, no Kamtschatkan arrived ? 
No Plenipo Pacha, three-tail’d, and ten-wived ?” 
‘ I remember the time, three or four winters back, 
When—provided their wigs were but decently black, 
A few patriot monsters, from Spain, were a sight, 
That would people one’s house for one, night after night— 
But—whether the ministers paw’d them too much, 
(And you know how they spoil whatsoever they touch) 
Or whether Lord G—re, (the young man about town) 
Has, by dint of bad poetry, written them down, 
One has certainly lost one’s peninsular rage, 
And the only stray patriot seen for an age, 
Has been at such places (think, how the fit cools,) 
As old Mrs. V—n’s, or Lord L—v—rp—lI’s ! 
But, in short, my dear, names like Wintztschitstopschin- ~ 
- doudhoff, 
-Are the only things now make an evening go smooth off, 
~.S0, get me a Russian—till death ’m your debtor, 
If he brings the whole alphabet, so much the better. © 
And—Lord! if he would but, in character, sup, 
Off his train oil and candles, he’d quite set me up.’ 
The sixth letter, ‘ from Abd in London to Mo- 
hassan in Ispahan,’ if oné could only be persuaded of its 
~ authenticity, would bea very interesting document, as 
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shewing what is thought of our wise religious differences 
by the Skiites and Sunnites of the Mahometan world. 
The worst is that we scorn to take lessons from any body. 

The seventh, ‘ from Messrs. L—ck—gt—n and Co. to 
—— is of a very different stamp, but, we think, of much 
less doubtful authority. 

* Per post, Sir, we send your MS.—look’d it thro’ 
Verry sorry—but can’t undertake—twouldn’t do— 
Clever work, Sir!—would get up prodigiously well, 
Its only defect is—it never would sell.’ 

We cannot cite all the different hints which these he- 
neyolent booksellers then proceed to give their rejected 
author for the future application of his talents; but the 
last appears to us much too happy to remain unnoticed. 

* Should you feel any touch of poetical glow, 

We've a scheme to suggest—Mr. Sc—tt, you must know, 

(Who, we’re sorry to say it, now works for the Row,*) 

Having quitted the Borders, to seek new renown, 

Is coming, by long quarto stages, to town ; 

And beginning with RoKEBY, (the job’s sure to pay), 

Means to do all the gentleman’s seats on the way. 

Now, the scheme is (though none of our hackneys can beat 

him), ; 

To start a fresh poet through Highgate to mcet him ; 

Who, by means of quick proofs—no revises—long coaches, 

May do a few villas before Scott approaches, 

Indeed, if our Pegasus be not curst shabby, 

He'll reach, without found’ring, at least Woburn Abbey.’ 

The eighth and last letter of the present selection, (we 
hope if the bag contains any more such treasures we shall 
soon’ be favoured with a sight of them), is from Col. 
Th—m—-s to Esq. It relates entirely to the féte at 
Carltou. House, on the Sth of February last, for which it 
enclosed a card of invitation. It is written in a lively 
easy style, and does great credit to the Colonel, both as a 
gentleman, a taylor, and a scholar. 

The. squibs which appeared in the newspapers of the 
day called ‘ The Insurrection of the Papers,’ and ‘ Pa- 
rody of a celebrated Letter, excited a considerable de- 
gree of laughter when they were first published, and 
cannot have been forgotten by our readers. They were, 
however, worthy of preservation, and we are glad to find 
them in the present collection, as well as several other 
political jeux-d'’esprit, by which they are followed. Some 
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of the best of these are the two odes of Horace, with the 
last of which, (and the notes which accompany it) we shall 

* present our readers, and then close this amusing, but mis- 
chievous little volume. 


Horace, ODE xxtt. Lis. 1. 
Freely translated by Lord Eld—n. 


* The man who keeps a conscience pure, 
(If not his own, at least his prince’s,) 

Through toil and danger walks secure, 
Looks big and black, and never winces. 


‘+ No want has he of sword or dagger, 
Cock’d hat or ringlets of Geramb: 

Though Peers may laugh, and Papists swagger, 
He does not care one single d—mn ! 


‘ t Whether midst Irish chairmen going, 
Or through St. Giles’s alleys dim, 

*Mid drunken Sheelahs, blasting, blowing, 
No matter, ’tis all one to him. 


‘ § For instance, I, one evening late, 
Upon a gay vacation sally, 
Singing 'the praise of church and state, 
Got (God knows how) to Cranbourne Alley. 
* When lo! an Irish Papist darted 
Across my path, gaunt, grim, and big, ~ 
I did but frown, and off he started, 
Scared at me even without my wig! 





* Integer vite scelerisque purus, &e. 

+ Non eget Mauri jaculis neque, arcu, &c. 

t Sive per Syrtes, &c. 

‘The noble transiator had, at first, laid the scene of these imagined dan- 
gers of his man of conscience among the papists of Spain, and had tran- 
slated the words ‘ que loca fabulosus lambit Hydaspes,’ thus—‘ the fabling 
Spaniard licks the French ;’ but, recollecting that it is our interest just now 
to be respectful to Spanish Catholics, (though there is certainly no earthly 
reason for our being even commonly civil to Jrish ones,) he altered the 
passage as it stands at present. 

§ Namque me sylva lupus in Sabina, &c. 

I cannot help calling the reader’s attention to the peculiar ingenuity with 
which these lines are paraphrased. Not to mention the happy conversion ~ 
of the wolf into a Papist, (seeing that Romulus was suckled by a wolf, 
that Rome was founded by Romulus, and that the pope has always reigned 
at Rome,) there is something particularly neat in supposing ‘ ultra ter- 
minum’ to mean ‘ vacation-time ;? and then the modest consciousness with 
which the noble and learned translator has avoided touching upon the words 
‘curis expeditis,’ (or, as it has been otherwise read, ‘ causis expeditis,’) and 
the felicitous idea of his being ‘ inermis,? when ‘ without his wig,’ are al- 
together the most delectable specimens of paraphrase in our language. 
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«* Yet a more fierce and raw-boned dog, 
Goes not to mass in Dublin City, 

Nor shakes his brogue o’er Allen’s bog, 
Nor spouts in Catholic committee. 


‘+ Oh place me midst O’Rourke’s, O’Tooles, 
The ragged royal blood of Tara; 

Or place me where Dick M—rt—n rules 
The houseless wilds of Connemara ; 


* t Of church and state I'll warble still, 
Though evn Dick M—rt-—n’s self should 
grumble ; 
Sweet church and state, like Jack and Jill, 
|| So lovingly upon a hill— 
Ah! ne'er like Jack and Jill to tumble !’ 








Art. X.—History of James Mitchell, a Boy born Blind 
and Deaf, with an Account of the Operation performed 
for the recovery of his Sight. By James Wardrop, 
F.R.S. Edin. London, Murray, 1813, 4to. 7s. 6d. 


THE public are greatly indebted to Mr. Wardrop for 
this singular and interesting narrative. It exhibits an 
uncommon phenomenon in the history of man, and will 
probably hereafter form the basis of some new or improved 
theory on the operations of the human mind. 

When James Mitchell, who had been deaf, and dumb, 
and blind from his birth, was brought to London to be 
placed under the care of Mr. Wardrop, he was fourteen 

ears of age. Onan examinationfof his eyes, Mr. War- 
drop found that the sight of both was obscured by a cata- 
ract, but that of the right eye in a degree apparently 
somewhat less than the left. From his infancy he had 
discovered a susceptibility of the impressions of strong 





* * Quale portentum neque militaris 
Daunia, &c. 
~ + Pone me pigris, &c. 

I must here remark, that the said Dick M—rt—n, being a very good 
fellow, it was not at all fair to make a ‘ malus Jupiter’ of him. 

t Dulce ridentem Lalagen amabo, &c. 

}| There cannot be imagined a more happy illustration of the insepara- 
bility of church and state, and their (what is called) ‘ standing and falling 
together,’ than this ancient apologue of Jack and Jill. Jack, of course, 
represents the state in this ingenious little allegory: 

Jack fell down, 
And broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 
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and dazzling lights; and appears to have had the sensa- 
tion of light without any discriminating vision. The 
nerve of hearing does not seem to have been totally in- 
sensible to the impressions of sound any more than the 
retina to those of light. He had some perception of 
sound when he struck sonoreus bodies against his teeth, 
as he had a perception of light, when any very bright ob- 
ject was placed before his eyes. Thus says Mr. Wardrop, 
‘ It was one of his chief amusements to concentrate the sun’s 
rays, by means of pieces of glass, transparent pebbles, or simi- 
lar substances which he held between his eye and the light, and _ 
turned abont in various directions. There were other modes in 
which he was in the habit of graiifying his desire of light. He 
would go to any out-house or room within, his reach, shut the 
windows and doors, and remain there for a considerable time, 
with his eyes fixed on some small hole or chink, which admitted 
the sun’s rays, eagerly catching them. He would also during 
the winter nights, frequently retire to a corner of a dark room, 
and kindle a light for his amusement. Such, indeed, seemed to 
be the degree of pleasure, which he received from feasting his 
eyes with light, that he would often occupy himself in this 
manner, for several hours, without interruption. In this, as 
well as in the gratification of the other senses, his countenance 
and gestures displayed a most interesting avidity.and curiosity.” 
But though he had such a general sensation both of 
light and sound as to afford him a high degree of pleasure, 
yet it does not appear that be could make either a source 
of intellectual information, or a mean of enlarging his 
acquaintance with the external world and increasing the 
stock of his ideas. Mr. W. says, that ‘ he derived Tittle, 
if any, assistance from his eyes as organs of vision ;’ nor 
did he probably derive more from his ears as organs of 
sound. Thus this unfortunate youth was deprived of two 
out of the five inlets to knowledge, which other persons. 
possess. But notwithstanding these apparently insuper- 
able disadvantages to all intellectual improvement, it is 
curious to observe how the defects under which young 
Mitchell laboured of sight, and hearing, and speech, were 
in some degree supplied by his powers of Touch and 
Smell. These senses had cegaleed a more than ordinary 
degree of acuteness, and it is very deserving of notice how 
he made use of these two senses to extend his acquaint- 
ance with the things and persons within the sphere of his 
agency, or, if we may so express it, that of his observa- 
tion. By the senses of touch and smell, 
* He was in the habit of examining every thing within his reach, 
Large objects, such as the furniture of a room he felt over with 
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his fingers, whilst those which were more minute, he applied to 
his teeth, or touched with the point of his tongue. In exer- 
cising the sense of touch, it was interesting to notice the deli- 
cate and precise manner by which he applied the extremities of 
his fingers, and with what ease and flexibility he would insi- 
nuite the point of his tongue into all the inequalities of the 
body under his examination. But there were inany substances 
which he not only touched, but smelled during his examination. 
To the sense of smelJ he scemed chiefly indebted for his know- 
ledge of different persons. He appeared to know his relations 
and intimate acquaintance by smelling them very slightly, and 
he at once detected strangers. It was difficult however to as- 
certain at what distance he could distinguish people by this 
sense; but from what I was able to observe, he appeared to be 
able to do so at a considerable distance from the object. This 
was particularly striking when a person entered the room, as he 
seemed to be aware of this before he could derive information 
from any other sense but that of smell.’ 

We suspect moreover that the nerves of touch in his 
feet and toes were as exquisitely sensitive as those in his 
fingers, and would hence be liable to be affected by vibra- 
tions almost too fine for calculation ; and to which persons 
in general are totally insensible. 

n the state of exclusion in which his peculiar infirmi- 
ties kept him from almost all communication with other 
intelligent beings, the knowledge which he obtained, must 
have been, in a great degree, the result of his own indivi- 
dual experience ; but from the few facts which came within 
his cognizance, he had learned to reason both by analogy 
and induction. These powers of mind he evidently pos- 
se:scd, and exercised.—The following are instances : 

‘ On one occasion, when his attendant happened to have a 
sore foot, he went up to a garret room to find a particular stool 
for his foot to rest upon, which he himself had made use of on 
a similar occasion, long before.’ * * ‘On one occasion, a pair 
of shoes were given to him, which he found too small, and his 
mother put them aside, into a closet; some time afterwards, 
young Mitchell found means to get the key of the closet, open- 
ed the door, and taking out the shoes, put them on a young 
man, his attendant, whom they fitted exactly.’ * ‘On another 
occasion, finding his sister's shoes very wet, he appeared uneasy 
until she changed them.’ * ‘When his father went out to ride, 
he was always the first to watch his return; and it was aston- 
ishing how he became warned of this, from remarking a variety 
of little incidents. His father putting on his boots, and such 
like occurrences, were all accurately observed by the boy, and 
led him to conclude how his father was to be employed. Ia 
the remote situation where he resided, male visitors were most 
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frequent, and therefore, the first thing he generally did, was to 
examine whether or not the stranger wore boots; if he did, 
he immediately quitted him, went to the lobby, found out and 
accurately examined his whip, then proceeded to the stable, 
and handled his horse with great care, and the utmost atten- 
tion.’ 

In his judgment of character, he seemed to be chiefly 
directed by his sense of smell; and this sense formed in 
some measure, the criterion, according to which he mani- 
fested like or dislike to casual visitors. 

‘ When a stranger approached him, he eagerly began to touch 
some parts of his body, commonly tz‘.ing hold of the -arm, 
which he held near his nose, and after two or three strong in- 
spirations through the nostrils, he appeared to form a decided 
epinion regarding him. If this was favourable, he shewed a 
disposition to become more intimate, examined more minutely 
his dress, and expressed by his countenance, more or less sa- 
tisfaction; but if it happened to be unfavourable, he suddenly 
went off to a distance, with expressions of carelessness, or of 
disgust.’ 

He seemed to prefer not only particular smells, but par- 
ticular forms, which would furnish matter for curious spe- 
culation. It seems certain that there are some surfaces 
which are naturally and independently of all associations 
of ideas, more agreeable to the sense of touch than others, 
as there are some sounds which are naturally agreeable to 
the ear, some odours to the smell, and some colours to 
the eye. Of the interesting subject of this narrative, Mr. 
Wardrop says, 

‘He has often been observed to break substances with his 
teeth, or by other means, so as to give them a form which seem- 
ed to please him.. He also preferred to touch those substances 
which were smooth, anc which had a rounded form; and he has 
been known to employ many hours in selecting from the channel 
of a river, which was near his father’s house, small stones of a 
rounded shape, nearly of the same weight, and having smooth 
surfaces. These too, le wor'!d arrange in a circular form on the 
bank of the river, and place himself in the centre of the 
circle. 

A very extraordinary part of the history of this young 
man is, that he discovered, at a very early period, a passion 
for finery, and was particularly fond of new clothes. 
‘ When the tailor used to come to make clothes at his fa- 
ther’s house, it seemed to afford him great pleasure to sit 
down beside him whilst he was at work, and he never left 
hi until his own suit was finished. He expressed much 
disappointment and anger, when any of his brothers got 
new clothes, and none were given to him.’ ‘This fondness 
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of the boy for new clothes, afforded his parents a mean of 
reward and punishment; and no punishment was more 
felt hy young Mitchell, than that of being compelled to 
wear his old clothes. His sister, who deserves the highest 
encomiums for her assiduous attention. to her brcther, 
had contrived. signs, addressed to his organ of touch, by 
which she could express the sentiment of approbation or 
disapprobation of his conduct, and could in some measure, 
subject him to moral restraint. ‘She employed various 
modes of holding his arm, and patting him on the head 
and shoulders.’ ‘ She signified time, by shutting his eye- 
lids, and putting down his head; which done once, meant 
one night.’ 

When Mr. Wardrop proceeded to couch the right eye, 
oung Mitchell was confined in a machine which Mr. W. 
ad contrived for the purpose. On the fifth day after 

the operation Mr. W. remarks, 

‘ He went about the room readily, and the appearance of his 
countenance was much altered, having acquired that look which 
indicates the enjoyment of vision.’ : 

‘On the seventh day, the inflammation was nearly gone, and 
he observed a piece of white paper, of the size of half.a six- 
pence, put upon the table. I took him into the street, and he 
appeared much interested in the busy scene around him, though 
at times, he seemed frightened. A post, supporting a scaffold, 
at the distance of two or three yards, chiefly attracted his no- 
tice, and he timorously approached it, groping and stretching 
out his “hand cautiously, until he touched it. He was at this 
time removed from his lodging, to an uncle’s house, who being a 
tailor, had a room full of various coloured cloths, which afford- 
ed young Mitchell an unceasing source of pleasure and amuse- 
ment. He expressed a great desire for a suit of new clothes, 
and it was signified to him that his wishes should be complied 
with; and being allowed to make a choice, he selected 
from among the variety of colours, a light yellow for his 
breeches, and a green colour for his coat and waistcoat. Ac- 
cordingly they were made, and as I solicited his father not to 
allow them to be put on until I was present, it was signified to 
him that he should have permission to wear them in two days. 
The mode by which he received this communication, was by 
closing his eyelids, and bending down his head twice, thereby 
expressing that he must first have two sleeps.’ 

. n the important day arrived in: which young 
‘Mitchell was to — in his variegated dress, his iather 
uncle, sister, Mr. Wardrop, and another gentleman, were 
assembled to be spectators of his conduct on the occasion. 
"Young Mitchell himself was authorised by his uncle, to 


** fetch the treasure from the room where it was: deposited 
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for his use. He brought the bundle into the room where 
his relations and friends were met; he untied it with a 
look of joy, and ‘took out of the coat pocket a pair of 
new white stockings, a pair of yellow gloves, and a pair 
of new shoes.’ * * ‘ He first tried his new shoes, after 
throwing away his old ones with great scorn,’ and then 
with a smile of delight, held up his feet to his father, his 
sister, and Mr. Wardrop, that they might participate in 
his admiration. He next put on his yellow gloves, on the 
beauty of which, as he sat down opposite to.a window, he 
seemed to gaze with inward satisfaction. Mr. Wardrop 
put a yellow glove which was very little soiled, in place of 
one of his new ones; but he ‘instantly detected this as a 
trick, and smiled, throwing away the old glove, and de- 
manding the newone.’ After this he retired into another 
room, and ‘ was dressecl completely in his new suit. The 
— of his countenance on returning into the room, 
in his gaudy uniform, excited universal laughter, and eve 
—_ were taken to flatter his vanity, and increase his 
elight.’ 
hen this singular youth met his mother and the rest 
of the family, on his return from London, he informed 
them by signs, ‘that his eye had been. operated upon, that 
he saw withit,’ &c. The last accotint which Mr. Ward- 
rop appears to have received concerning the subject of 
this narrative, represented his sight as having begun to 
improve, and as enabling him ‘ to distinguish objects which 
are not very minute, and of a bright. colour. From this 
sense, therefore, ‘says Mr. Wardrop, ‘he is not yet ena- 
bled to acquire much additional information, and it still 
seems only to afford him the enjoyment of feasting his eyes 
with light, and with various colours.’ As he has advanced 
in life, we learn that he has become more irascible, and less 
tractable than he-was at an earlier period. Professor Du- 
gald Stewart has been taking very praiseworthy pains ‘to 
procure some | pape 4 aid for this poor boy, by which he 
may be placed in some situation where he may receive 
_all the instruction of which he is susceptible, whilst his 
sight may perhaps be improved by another operation. 
_.The above is one of those cases, which, fortunately for 
humanity, seldom occur, and as it is one, from the strokes 
of which, some light may be thrown upon the intellectual 
nature of man, we trust that the opportunity will not be 
lost, and that neither expense nor trouble will be spared, 
in order to obtain for him every assistance, by which his 
mind may be so far improved, that he may be able to give 
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some account of his own experience, as far as he can re- 
collect it, during the period of his almost total exclusion 
from social communication. It would be singularly curi- 
ous, and instructive, to learn what was the state of his 
thoughts during this period ; how far the ideas of external 
objects, which he derived from his sense of touch, corres- 
ponded with those which he had when he could see the 
objects which he touched. We should thus learn, how the 
ideas, which are derived from the sense. of touch, are 
modified and improved by those of sight; and on the 
contrary, how far the ideas of vision are corrected or mo- 
dified by those of touch. The experience of this boy, if 
he were sufficiently instructed to communicate it to others, 
might add much to our knowledge of this and of other 
subjects of interesting speculation relative to the human 
mind, which are at present involved in obscurity. 
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Art. X1I.—Retraiie de Frangais; traduit de 0 Allemand. 
Berlin: De Vimprimerie de J. Decker, 1813. 12mo. 
Dulau, Soho square, Is. 6d. 


We have discovered hardly any details in the present 
performance, with which the public have not already been 
made acquainted by the public papers. The narrative 
may, for aught we know to the contrary, have been writ- 
ten by an eye-witness; but if the writer were an eye- 
witness of this ever-memorable catastrophe of the French 
army in Russia, he must either have failed to remark, or 
have omitted to describe many particulars, the specification 
of which, would have gratified the curiosity of the reader, 
and heightened the interest of the piece. We will exhi- 
bit a few traits of this awful scene of horror and devasta- 
tion. The author tells us, that the intensity of the cold, 
caused the renowned warriors of Napoleon, to assume a 
very heterogeneous appearance, and one very different 
from the distinctive uniformity “of the military costume. 
Some of them, who were fortunate enough to seize such a 
treasure, disguised themselves in the garb of priests, and 
others in that of women. The soldiers, benummed by the 
frost, threw away their arms and baggage in despair. The 
majority had neither boots nor shoes, but had twisted rugs 
and old hats round their legs and feet. Every one endea- 
voured to secure his head and shoulders with whatever 
came in his way. Some with old sacks, others with mats, 
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and the skins of animals recently flayed. Happy was he 
who could obtain some remnants of fur! The officers, 
the soldiers chilled into stupefaction, having their arms and 
faces muffled up, ctept along the way close to one 
another. 

The route of the army was strewed with carcases. 
The place where the troops lay down at night, the next 
day resembled a field of battle. When any one of them 
dropped down on the road, exhausted by fatigue, he was 
immediately stripped naked by his companions, though he 
might be still alive. But they were impatient to provide. 
themselves w'th every possible addition of clothing against 
the cold. Every house and barn which they found on their 
march, was set on fire ; and every place where they kindled 
a fire, was piled up with dead bodies. Those who were 
able to approaclr the flame, had no longer strength to 
escape from its spreading violence. Some, as if mecha- 
nically impelled towards the fire by an agonizing sense of 
the privation of heat, burnt themselves to death with’ 
shrieks of woe; and they were followed by others who 
experienced the same fate. * * * Some placed themselves 
near the fire on the carcases of their comrades, till they 
fell and died like them. Some, in the last effort of de- 
spair, persisted in their march after their feet had already 
begun to be gangrened by the frost. Some had lost the 
organs of speech, and could not utter either lamentation 
or complaint. Some in a staterof frantic insensibility, and 
pressed down by the extremities of hunger and of cold, 
are said even to have roasted and to have eaten the bodies 
of their fellow soldiers, or to have gnawed the flesh off 
their own hands and arms. We can no longer pursue the 
tragic tale; but we must add, that we have no doubt but 
that in many individual cases the two sensations of hunger 
and of cold were at the same time carried to the highest 
pitch of human endurance, so as to form a climax of mi- 
sery such as was probably never paralleled in such an ag- 
gregate ef instances. In this uttermost extremity of suf- 
ering, many were perhaps almost at the same moment 
urged by famine, or the strong impulse of self-preserva- 
tion, to devour the flesh of their fellow-creatures, and, by 
the effect of cold, contending for the mastery with that 
of hunger, to throw themselves into the fire. It would 
require a pencil as well skilled in depicting the Jineaments 
of human agony as that of Dante to represent this scene 
to the life so as to place the reality before the eye. But 
the event will live in history, where, we hope, it will be 
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perpetuated as a salutary warniag to ambition to pause inits 
career of destruction, and not to consider a long series of 
victories or overwhelming myriads cf tue best disciplined 
armies as any security against the most extensive reverses 
of fortune, or the most entire annihilations of military 
strength. 
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RELIGION, 


Ant. 12.—The Duty and Importance of searching the Scriptures ; being the Sub- 
stance of a Sermon, preached to the Military of the Garrison of Bristol, at St. 
Thomas’s Church, in that City, on Thursday Evening, March 25, 1813. By 
the Rev. H. C. O’Donnoghue, A.B. Chaplain to the Right Hon. Lord Adare. 
The Second Edition. London, Longman, 1813, 8vo. 


THIS is an ardent effusion of Mr. O’Donnoghue’s Loyalty ; 
and loyalty, such as that of Mr. O’Donnoghue, will, at all 
times, be reckoned a sufficient compensation for the defects of 
inconclusive reasoning or desultory composition. 


POLITICS. 


Anr. 13.—Anticipation of Margimal Notes on the Declaration of Government 
of the 9th of January, 1813, in the National Intelligencer. London, 
Underwood, 1813. 


WE have here a copious variety of remarks on the declaration 
of the English with respect to the grounds of dispute with 
America. The comments on that declaration are the production 
of one who is well acquainted with the subject on which he 
writes, and who writes with temper, but with force. What he 
says, is always pertinent; and no recourse is had to the lan- 


-guage of intemperance. We anxiously hope for some amicable 


adjustment of the difference between the United States of Ame- 
rica and this country; but, at present, we have little reason to 
suppose, that the relations of peace will be speedily restored. 
The war itself, in the mean time, is fostering an enemy very dan- 
gerous to the most vital interests of this country; aud these 
who look far into futurity, may perhaps be inclined to predict,that 
the maritime glory of Great Britain will one day be rivalled by 
their descendants on the other side of the Atlantic. In great mi- 
litary establishments, the opinion of invincible superiority, on 
whatever foundations it may rest, is, in itself, a tower of strength ; 
but when this opinion is once dissipated in air, the actual supe- 
riority even of physical force will usually be found to have re- 
ceived a shock which omens ill of its permanence. 
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Abr. 14.—Essays on the Principles of Political Philosophy, designed to illustrate 
and éstablish the Civil and Relgious Rights of Man; chiefly in reference 
to the present State of the British Empire. Inscribed, by permission, to S. 
Whitbread, Esq. M. P. By Thomas Finch. Baldwin, 8vo. 12s. 


Mr. FINCH is, as this work indicates, 4 lover of liberty ; 
and we wish we were able to avouch as strongly for the con- 
nection, cogency or splendour of his reasoning. The style 
which Mr. Finch has adopted, is much too vague and declama- 
tory, inflated, and metaphorical, for a philosophical treatise. He 
appears to have thrown upon paper all the loose thoughts which 
he could collect in his mind upon the several subjects which he 
has undertaken to discuss; and his manner might do very well 
for a discourse to a mixed audience, where it is more the object 
occasionally to excite attention and interest by lively expression 
and rhetorical embellishment, than to instruct, by well me- 
thodised and solid reasoning. If Mr. Finch had preached these 
discourses from the pulpit, they might perhaps have been heard 
with more relish than they will be read from the press. We 
cannot stay minutely to scrutinize what we hear; and we over- 
look many defects in diction and arrangement which become im- 
mediately visible in a printed book. Our advice to Mr. Finch 
is, rather to confine his attention to his praiseworthy labours of 
moral instruction in the pulpit than to the composition of 
* Essays on the Principles of Political Philosophy.’ 

The following are specimens of Mr. Finch’s aptitude in point 
of style, for we do not at present notice his other aptitudes, to 
write a clear, sober, and well-digested Treatise on the Principles 
of Political Philosophy. 

* Did our countrymen cherish that quenchless love of liberty 
which made the tyrannical and capricious Stewarts tremble on 
the throne, we might defy the utmost efforts of all our enemies, 
and ride amidst the tempest without dismay. But, alas! our 
Sidneys, our Hampdens, our Russells, our Foxes, and our Chat- 
hams, are gone, and their mantles are entombed in the same se- 
pulchre! Oh, that the groans and lamentations which result 
from our calamities, might raise these illustrious patriots from 
theit graves, and call forth into life the slumbering spirit of 
British liberty !’ 

The above is puerile and miserable rant. It is that kind of 
Panguage which we might expect to find in a schoolboy’s exer- 
cise ; but what person arrived at years of discretion, and pos- 
sessing any thing like maturity of judgment, would, in Essays 
proféssedly philosophical, talk of men ‘ riding in a tempest,’ 
(q. like witches on a broom-stick), or of entombing the mantles 
ef politicians, and of raising them from their graves by groans 
and lamentations ? 

Mr. Finch tells us, that in the society of a good and wise man, 
for we will not at present — ry periphrases to denote that 
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character, ‘ our thoughts, abstracted from the grovelling stupi- 
dity of hackneyed themes, are elevated to the sublimest subjects, 
or absorbed in ihe purest sources of intellectual pleasure. We 
begin to feel the conscious possession of inherent faculties more 
exalted than jiesh and blood, and are raised in desire from the 
meanness of earthly avocations to soar in the pursuit of Ely- 
sian beatitudes. When Mr. Finch poured forth the above sub- 
lime rhapsody, his mind must certainly have been ‘ riding in the 
tempest’ of rhetoric, or, to use another of his own pretty phrases, 
in the region of * Elysian beatitudes,’ ‘ more exalted than flesh 
and blood,’ where, we suppose, that this ‘ philosophical’ jargon 
is the vernacular tongue for men, women and children. 

Notwithstanding the sublime nonsense which appears in some 
perts of Mr. Finch’s Philosophical Essays, they are occasionally 
interspersed with just and humane sentiments, and exhibit some 
rational views of human policy and social improvement. The 
fol!owing, for instance, is sensible and judicious ; and we heartily 
wish, that Mr. Finch bad furnished us with as good reasons for 
approving other parts of his work as we do that which we are 
going to quote. 

* To imagine, that if Catholic emancipation were once granted, 
the absurd and bloody tenets of the papal faith would obtain 
proselytes in all directions, spread their baneful influence 
throughout the nation, overturn the Protestant religion itself, and 
finally cause the horrors of the dark ages to be again renewed, 
is a conjecture that can be classed only with the whimsical and 
monstrous associations of haunted and bewildered minds. Every 
one who has any just conception of the rise and fall of the pa- 
pal hierarchy, must be conscious, that ignorance, credulity, and 
intolerance, were its chief supports. Give the Catholics their 
liberty, therefore, and you will prepare them for the reception 
of liberal and expanded views. Free inqhiry will take the place 
of credulity, and the principles which they maintain, will be 
found compatible with the exercise of a candid spirit. The 
Catholic faith will no longer identify itself with every thing hor- 
rible and degrading ; but in retaining the name of Catholics, 
they would disclaim the belief of its monstrous absurdities, re- 
duce the name to its original and generous import, and manifest 
in themselves that truly comprehensive and Catholic benevolence 
of mind which ought to characterize every society in the Chris- - 
tian world.’ 


Ps 
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Ant. 15.—Four Letters on the English Constitution, I. On different Opinions 
concerning the English Constitution.—II. On its Principles. —I1f. On its 
Defects.—1V. On the best Means af promoting its Fundamental Prin- 
ciples. By G. Dyer. London, Juhnson, 1812, 8vo. 5s. 


WE shall only briefly notice these letters as they have been 
previously published in a respectable periodical work. We can, 
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however, assure our readers, that they contain a great deal of 
constitutional information, very perspicuously. detailed. The 
author is a gentleman of extensive reading and research, of 
which these letters contain ample proof; and, at the same time, 
they furnish very satisfactory evidence of what is not perhaps 
less uncommon than reading and research, a spirit of ¢andour, 
mildness, and moderation. They are not soured by political 
antipathies of any kind; and the writer appears to have no other 
object than that of supporting the interests of freedom and of 
truth, independently of all subordinate considerations. We 
make the following extract from the work. 

‘ Civil and religious liberty is the only true cement of the 
English Constitution: penal laws are wedges driven violently 
into it, and keep the parts wide asunder: these were never ge- 
nuine parts of it, and wherever they appear, are sophisms, in- 
termingled with eternal truths. It is time that these sophisms 
were untwisted: we should revert to fundamentals, ard distin- 
guish what is merely legal from what is constitutional. As to 
the old Coronation Oaths, they were administered when the na- 
tion was united in one faith; the new, when the nation was split 
into religious sections: and if by maintaining the true profession 
of the Gospel any thing more is meant than professing the re- 
formed religion, and giving its teachers a civil sanction, it goes 
further than any civil magistrate is authorized to go by that 
Gospel; it is contrary to right reason, as well as to true policy, 
and may become a trap to a conscientious king, no less than an 
insult to those of his subjects who have any conscience left. No 
oath, that binds a king to the will of the majority, can authorize 
him to resist the will of the majority ; and no government could, 
constitutionally, impose such an oath on an English king. 

‘ Conscience is that secret council-chamber erected in the .. 
breast of man by the Great Power that formed him—a myste- 
rious vicegerency, that brings nigh to human beings that Pre- 
sence, which fills the universe. Kings, as well as subjects, are 
under its dominion; and for their religious feelings and appre- 
hensions are accountable to that tribunal alone. A king is 
bound by his religion, in his personal character, in foro con- 
scienti@, as much as a subject; a subject as much as a king. 
But, does a subject forego his civil rights by embracing religious 
opinions? Or can a king, in his political character, be released 
from his obligation to protect a citizen in his natural rights, and 
civil privileges—that being the very end of political society,— 
the only just foundation of civil government? Liberty of con- 
science is every man’s inalienable birthright,—a franchise, of 
which no being on earth has a right to disinherit him; and for 
the peaceable enjoyment of which, he should forfeit none of the 
common advantages of civil society. 

‘ In short, to speak without reserve, every member of a civil 
state is, in matters purely religious, under the great Theocracy: 
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and shall a feeble local king, the magistrate over a few acres of 
ground, dethroue from his peculiar empire, the human conscience, 


the KING OF THE UNIVERSE? 


Art. 16.—A New View of Society; or, Fssaus on the Principle of the Forma- 
tion of the Human Character and ihe Application of the Priaciple to 
Practice. By One of his Majesty’s Justices of Peace for the County of 
fanark, WUoundon, Cadell, 1813. 


THE character of individuals is the general impression which 
is produced by their habits and sentiments. I is not the effect 
of one or two single acts, but the aggregate influe.ce of many 
acts, having a certain resemblance in their n:otives ard opera- 
tions, and being uniformly of the same distinctive cast. The 
character of a man’s face is that which is produced by the to- 
tality of his features; the character of his mind aud heart is 
the moral and intellectual physiognomy which is app»rent in the 
majority of his acts and sentiments. ‘To form a particular cha- 
racter, whether good or bad, is, in fact, nothiug more than to 
habituate an individual to a repetition of particular acts or sen- 
timents, the aggregate of which constitutes good or bad cha- 
racter. Now we all know, that man is very susceptibie of ha- 
bits, and that these habits in early life depend on the instruction 
which he receives, and the circumstances in which he is placed. 
* Train up a child in the way tbat he shculd go, and.when he is 
old, he will not depart from it,’ is a piece of advice-of very an- 
cient date ; and, m fact, the author of this ‘ New View ef So- 
ciety, has done litile more than inculcate this wise precept 
under different expressicus, and with combinations of thought 
suited to the phi'osophical temper of the times. If what Solo- 
mon said respecting the beneficial effect on future disposition 
and character of training up a child in the right way, be true of 
one or a few individuals, it must, with particular exceptions (for 
which allowances must Le mede in all general reasening), be 
true, of any mass of izdividua!s or of a whole community. Now 
what is the wonder-working principle of this author of a ‘ New 
View of Society?’ it is the following, which the philosophical 
gentleman has printed in capitals, in order, we suppose, more 
clearly to demonstrate its magnitude and importance. As, how- 
ever, this principle does not appear to have any just claim to 
more respect than that of Solomon, which is quoted above, and 
indeed to somewhat less in respect to the Jater period of its 
birth, we shall print it, without the aid of a magnifying type. 

* Any character, from the best to the worst, from the most ig- 
norant to the most enlightened, may be given to any commu- 
nity, even to the world at large, by applying certain means, 
which are, to a great extent, at the command, and under the con- 
troul, or easily made so, of those who possess the government 
of - nations.’ . . 

The only means. which governments or parents can employ for 
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this great end, are those prescribed by the Hebrew sage to bring 
up children in the way in which they ought to go, But the dif- 
ficulty is to decide which is the way in which they ought to 
go? The High-Churchman wil! say one way, and the Low- 
Churchman another. The Calvinist will assert it to be found 
only in the high-road of predestination, and the Arminian in 
that of free-will. But the author of this ‘ New View of So- 
ciety,’ no doubt, thinks, that he has mastered this difficulty, and 
can convince both High-Church and Low-Church, and Calvinist 
and Armirian, that his principle, which he calls ‘ a broad one,’ 
will decidedly effect the end in view better than any of their 
tenets, which are starched by orthodoxy into rigid intolerance, 
or diluted by heresy into a flexible latitudinarianism, 

The author having called the assertion which we have quoted 
above ‘ Any character, from,’ &c. &c. a principle and a broad 
principle, afterwards speaks of it, p. 11, as ‘a power so im- 
portant, as, when understood, to be capable of being wielded 
with tie certainty of a law of nature, gradually to remove many 
of the evils which now afflict mankind,’ &c. Now how the 
assertion, that ‘any. character may be given to any com- 
munity, by applying certain means,’ &c. can be called a 
princinle, and a broad principle, and such a wonder-working 
principle, as to become potent as a law of nature, we do not 
very clearly comprehend. For a principle of this kind must be 
something more tian a verbal asseveration ; it must be full of 
the spring of life and activity, or that which has, in some de- 
gree, energetic motion in itself, and can energize other things. 
Bat a ciuster of phrases, whether purely abstract or grossly 
concrete, «o not form a principle, however they may serve to 
impose on the minds of the generality. We all know the occa- 
sional influence of words, and more particularly of those to 
which no definite signification-can be affixed. The hocus pocus 
of the metaphysician is often times as operative as that of the 
priest. For words, owing to the imperceptible influence of 
early association, or some other latent cause, often operate forci- 
bly upon the sensations, when they do not touch even the sur- 
face of the understanding. Thus, in religion, we have often 
seen faith and grace, &c. produce the most violent emotions and 
most desperate feuds, where not a single distinct idea has been 
annexed to the words. We have often known the same thing 
happen in the fervours of metaphysical discussion or political 
debate. But this subject opens before us a wide field of in- 
quiry, on which we have not, at present, either room or leisure 
to expatiate. In this New View of Society. as it is called, some 
old saws and truisms are tricked out in the drapery of new 
phrases ; and though the principle of which the author makes 
such a boast, is at least as old as the time of Solomon, he seems 
to imagine, that the good effects which might be expected, and 
would probably, in most instances, result froni its adoption, had 
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-mever oceurred t» any body buthimself. It was, however, at least, 

as well understood in ancient, as it is in modern times, that man 
is, in a great measure, the creature of habit and of education ; 
and that. both the physical and mental strength of the individual 
through life is greatly dependent on the previous training 
practised i in his youth, ‘We must reserve our notice of the second 
essay of this Justice of the Peace for the county of Lanark for 
another number of our journal. 


POETRY. 


Art. 17.— Hours of Loyalty ; or, allegorical political Delineations in Rhyme. By 
William Harvey. London: Ebers, 1813, price 2s. 6d. 

THE patriotism of Mr. Harvey seems to be of the most sublime 
kind, and quite to throw into the shade ail the sentiments re- 
specting that virtue which are entertained at the present day. 
The following passage taken from the ‘ Introduction to these 
allegorical political Delineations in Rhyme,’ will give some idea 
of Mr. Harvey’s exalted patriotism. 

‘It is the imperative duty of every man to dedicate a portion n 
of his time to his country. Its demand supersedes ‘he 
apologetical subterfuge of domestic anxiety; it has give. hem 
birth, it has nourished him, it has smiled on him, and it icoks 
with the confiding anticipation of parental exaction for a grate- 
ful return.’ 

Mr. H. has, accordingly, fulfilled this ‘imperati.:, duty’, and 
gratified this ‘ confiding anticipation’ , by these ‘hours 0. loyalty,’ 
Mr. H. proceeds, * * ¢ But Aim who consumes his happiness, in 
contemplating the felicities of another, and comparing them with 
his own ; whose self-formed fettered sphere in life, is continually 
clanking its chains in his ears; over whose mental waste whistles 
the never ccasing blast of poverty ; that man must view the least 
signs of debility in his country, must catch at the smallest 
symptoms of decripitude in its administration, with eager joy, 
with gasping gladness.’ * * * * ‘Happy England! Happy coun- 
try! that can punish, though not with equal rigour, the de- 
priver of life, and the murderer of peace; the destroyer of 
existence, and the assassin of the mind, the passion intoxicated 
homicide, and the cold blooded deliberate libeller.’” Here we 
find the raptures of our author's patriotism excited by the de- 
lightful contemplations of the British penal code. We do not 
know whether he confounds this penal code, with the ‘code of. 
liberty,’ of which he talks in the next sentence, in which he 
tells us that, 

‘The code of liberty, which is impressed in vital characters 
upon the beart of an Englishman at his birth, enjoins him pa- 
triotism ; the impulse of a mind nerved by an carly formation to 
virtue strengthens that code; thevirtuous intellectual ! invigoration 
of such a statute is ultimately maturative of loyalty.’ 

After these notable specimens of our author's high flights in 
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prose, we will not trouble our readers with any examples of his 
soaring genius in rhyme. 


NOVELS. 


Art. 18.—She Thinks for Herself. In Three Volumes. London, Longman, 
1813. 


FROM the introductory chapter we learn that ‘She Thinks 
for Herself? was written by an old maid of forty years of age, 
of no very handsome face or figure, but of such ease and good 
humour, that the former is noted for its pleasantness, while her 
sweetness of temper is indicated in the rotundity of her person, 
which the lady declares has attained the exact size of a dum- 
pling—by which name she is generally called by the children in 
the village in which she lives. 

This ‘ Merry old Maid’ has amused herself by writing the 
above novel, and in so doing would doubtless have amused 
many others besides herself by its perusal, had it luckily come 
out a little before that ever wise and pious business, Seif-Con- 
trol had made its debut. ‘ She Thinks for Herself,’ appears to 
us as close a copy of that godly performanee as can well be 
made with these few exceptions, that Miss Selina Dudley, the 
heroine of the present tale, is rather a more rational, and a 
more pleasing character than Laura Montreville. She is, like 
Laura, rigidly virtuous; and like her, she inspires a profligate 
man with a passion for her, only with this alteration between 
them, that Selina Dudley does not return the affection of Mr. 
Dorian ; and Laura Monitreville loves her Hargrave equal to the 
Infinite alone. Very well. Like Laura, she is reduced to seek 
her bread by industry; but then again she is not, like that he- 
roine, for she does not subject herself to starvation. Neverthe- 
less, she shortly comes up to her again; for, like Laura, she 
gets into the hands of an artful woman who is in the interest of 
that wicked dog of a lover of her’s; and who lends all the as- 
sistance in her power to throw her into his protection. Like 
Laura, she is decoyed away from her friends, and confined in a 
remote house in Yorkshire, (Laura, to be sure, was transported 
across the Atlantic, but that’s a trifle;) and like Laura, she 
makes her escape in the very nick of time, or heaven knows 
what might have happened. It would have required a delicate 
investigation to disclose. Like Laura, our present heroine 
makes her escape in almost as miraculous a manner, only with 
this difference, that Miss Dudley keeps on terra firma, and 
Laura ventures on water ; for if we mistake not, the latter lady 
sets herself afloat in an open boat, and tumbles down a horrid 
fall of water, whilst our present young lady only contents her- 
self by knocking down a brick or stone wall, or the side of a 
house, or some such trifling little thing ; and jumps out of the 
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window, without meeting the fate of ‘poor Dorinda, who fell 
out of a window, and broke her bones upor the hard stones.” 
In due course of time, Miss Dudley, like Laur, triumphs over 
the machinations of her enemies, and gives thim the go by in 
the true style; for, not content with beating tiem hollow, she 
has the unspeakable satisfaction of fiuding @ mother in the per- 
son of a gay rich widow, which she little thought of; and she has 
also the singuler good luck of finding some very honest weil be- 
haved euardians, who willingly resign to hera larg e fortune, which 
had been incre asing in their hands, ever since she was an infant. 
Nor do all the sood things of this world step here; for, as the 
old proverb says, ‘It never rains but it pours.” Our he- 
roine, like Laura, gets a good husband, in the person of Frederick 
Unwin, who is just as good as Laura’s De Courcy; nay, for 
ought we know, he may be something better, but at any rate, he 
is very like that sober youth. Dorian, who is radically and 
systenaticaliy a rascal, is an humble copy of Miss Laura’s di- 
vine Hargrave, without one geod quality to recommend him to 
the reader’s attention; we will, therefore, let him pass as a 
mauvais sujet. 

The best character in the book, is friend Barclay, the worthy 
Quakeress, whose melancholy story does excite some interest. 
But we cannot say quite so much for the history of Miss Ne- 
ville, her mamma, and the Father Celestin. Our dumpling- 
shaped old maid, who boasts of her never-fatling good humour, 
and declares herself free and undefiled from al! those numerous 
little iil qualities which are so generally ascribed to her sister- 
hood, attacks the Roman Catholics without mercy,—calling 
them by all manner of queer names,-—such as bicoted, uarrow- 
minded, illiberal, &c. &c. And in Father Cele-tiu, she per- 
sonifies all these unamiable quaiities.. Now we only say, that 
if this is the good humour of an old maid, let her be of a dump- 
ling-shape, or as tall and as scraggy as Fieldings Miss Al- 
worthy, good Lord deliver us. from such company; for we 
shoutd be very sorry to fall under her good humour. 

It is weil for our ancient spinster, that the Roman Catholics 
are at present so busily occupied by the prosperous appearance 
of their own concerns ; or, we think, they would pounce upon 
her for a libeller in petticoats of their character, and tenets, and 
petition the Commons’ House of Parliament to send their serjeant 
at arms, to bring up the body of this dumpling to answer such 
malicious and vexatious allegations as she brings against them, 
when it would require all her good humour to extricate herself 
from so unpleasant a display cf her plump person at the bar of 
that honourable house. The remainder of this novel is taken 
up with the history and silent loves of Percival Benezet and 
Miss Unwin, the former being a worthy clergyman, and jump- 
ing into a fortune as unexpectedly as Miss Dudley does—wih 
such events as are usually found in novels, without the slightest 
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variation or novelty. In taking leave of our spinster of forty, 
which we do with the same good humour slie boasts of herself, 
we request, that in her next vovel she will endeavour to give 
birth to something a little more worth our attention, and which 
may interest and amuse, instead of making us yawn with 
weariness and disgust. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 19,2--Skeir hes towards a Hortus Botanicus Americanus ; or coloured Plates 
(with a Catulogue, and concise and familiar Descriptions of many Species,) 
of new andvaluable Plants of the West Indics and North and South America, 
Also of several others, Natives of Africa and the Last Indies: arranged after 
the Linnean System, witha concise and comprehensive Glossary of Terms pres 
fived, and a general index, By W.J. Titford, M. D. corresponding Meme 
ber of the Society for the Encouragemeni of Arts, &c. London: Sherwood, 
1812. 


THE public are much indebted to Dr. Titford for so hand- 
somely completing these sketches, as he modestly calls them, 
particularly as it was not his origival intention to go farther in 
the scientific part than merely the mention of the classes, natural 
orders, generic and specific names, &c. What he promised on 
the first appearance of the work was to give ‘ coloured plates, a 
catalogue, with concise and familiar descriptions of many species.’ 
Dr. Titford has, however, in the most disinterested manner, 
added the particular accounts of the medical virtues of the 
greater part of the most valuable American plants and Indian 
remedies, which will be found in the appendix and addenda, 
with a nosological table, and also a table of climates and habi- 
tats, with a general index. For this honourabie and liberal 
conclusion to one of the most pleasant and useful performances 
of the kind, which we have seen for a considerable time, we 
hope Dr. Titford’s merits will find their reward in an extensive 
and rapid sale. We particularly recommend it to ladies who 
love the study of botany, and who live in the country; for ex- 
clusively of the pleasure which it will afford, much may be 
said in favour of its usefulness with regard io the medicinal 
plants that are pointed out. The scientific manner in which the 
plants are arranged, and the perspicuity with which their pro- 
ig &c. are explained, attest of themselves the merits of the 

ok, and Dr. Titford’s knowledge of botany. ‘The plates are 
highly and very naturally coloured ; and with one or two excep- 
tions which we noticed, they are exceedingly correct. 

Our readers may perhaps like an extract from this last of the 
work ; and we select the following, the Silk Cotton Tree, Bom- 
bax Ceiba: 

‘ This very large tree is common in Jamaica, stretching out its 
immense arms over a large space of ground, aud its roots spread- 
‘ug as far in a horizontal direction. The trunk is without 
branches for about fifteen or twenty feet, and sometimes of such 
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a thickness as to make a canoe (when hollowed) capable of car- 
fying fifteen hogsheads of sugar. But being very light, -the 
wood is not much valued for other purposes, except for splitting 
into shingles, laths, and heading for casks. The boards also, 
after soaking in lime-water will bear exposure to the weather for 
years. Long says, the tree when decayed becomes a nest for 
the Macaca beetle, the caterpillar of which, gutted and fried, is 
esteemed by many persons one of the greatest delicacies. The 
leaves fall every year, and before the new ones come out, the 
flowers appear, succeeded by the fruit, oval, and having a woody 
cover, opening into five parts, when ripe, and containing a silky 
down, in which are the seeds. This is used to stuff chairs and 
pillows by the negroes. It would be a plentiful and valuable 
_ substitute for beaver, in the manufacture of hats, but its import- 
ation into England is said to be prohibited. The green bark 
made into a poultice is good for inflammations, and is suppesed 
to be useful to promote the uniting of fractured bones,’ &c. &c. 


Arr. 20.—The Accidents of Human Life, with Hints for their Prevention, 
or the removal of their Consequences. By Newton Bosworth, Honorery Mem- 
ber of the London Philosophical Society. London, Lackington, 1813, 12mo, 
4s. 6d, 

WE are always glad to see philosophy brought down to the 
purposes of common life, and to be made subservient, as in the 
present instance, either to the prevention or the alleviation of 
those sufferings, to which men, women, and children are perpe- 
tually exposed, from the ordinary accidents of human life, whe- 
ther arising from negligence which might have been avoided, or 
_ from circumstances which could not bedoreseen. The contents 
of this work, which we shall enumerate, will show its usefulness. 
We shall then give a specimen of the execution. 

After an Introduction, the author treats at large of —“ Acci- 
dents from fire, with directions how to escape from a burning 
house—account of fire escapes—directions for extinguishing 
fires—composition to extinguish fire—danger from burning 
clothes—how to put out the flame—modes of guarding against 
fire—miscellaneous cautions. Accidents from water—useful 
precautions— means of raising bodies from the water— 
drags —-means of restoring to life persons apparently 
drowned or suffocated—account of the Royal Humane Society 
—dangers of the seas—shipwrecks, and means of deliverance— 
life boats—Lieut. Bell’s and Capt. Manby’s methods—cork 
jackets—life preservers, &c. &c. Accidents at play, &c.—dan- 

erous sports—falls—Col. Crichton’s bed and frame for remov- 

Ing wounded persons—dogs-—wounds —burns and scalds—gun- 

powder and fire-arms—swallowing bones, &c. Accidents in 

travelling, and cautions—intense cold—sudden changes from 
cold to heat, and the contrary—catching cold-—-thunder storms 

—fainting—caution against indulging extreme sensibility—con- 

clusion,” 
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Accidents have within the last few years been very numerous, 
from the clothes of females catching fire. The author says, 
** How would you proceed, if unhappily one of your sisters, or 
any other of your friends,’ skou!d, while standing before the fire 
some cold winter’s evening, find her gown in flames? This is a 
case that would try both your courage and your skill. Perhaps 
you would run into the street, and cry “Fire!” This would be 
a most fatal step --the flames would be making progress—the 
sufferer would be in the greatest danger —and her only chance 
of escape, as far as depended upon you, would be lost. No, 
no! Do not leave the room till the fire is out, unless it be to 
fetch something that is very near at hand to put it out. If you 
discern the fire at the first moment, as soon as it has caught the 
garment, you may perhaps muffle the flames, by hastily gather- 
ing up a part of the dress with vour hands, and clapping them 
together.- You can easily take hold of the two corners of your 
pocket handkerchief, and bring the parts near together, -by 
hastily closing your hands: this is similar to what you may do 
to quench the fire. If this should not succeed, or if the flames 
have. advanced too far to try it, let the person roll herself upon 
the floor, in such a manner that the flames may be as much as 
possible under her body: if the carpet be moveable, throw a 
part of it over her, and thus stifle the flames. A hearth-rug 
would answer the same purpose. In the absence of these, a 
cloth from the table, or even your own coat, might be thrown 
about her: whatever it is that you do, let it be done expediti- 
ously ; for upon this, more than upon any thing else, its success 
may be said to depend. As it may happen that there is no car- 
pet in the room, or that it may be fastened down, some persons 
have recommended a cloth to be kept in some well-known place - 
in the house, and to be distinguished by some appropriate name, 
as the safety-cloth, the extinguishing-cloth, the fire-check, or any 
other by whieh it may immediately be called for and known. In 
poor houses and cottages, a bed-quilt, hastily suatched off, and 
thrown round the person on fire, would soon put out the flames. 
In all these cases, you see, we have recourse to our old general 
principle, that of preventing the access of the extefnal air to the 
substance on fire; and whenever we have an opportunity of 


bringing this principle into action, we may, sooner or later, be 
sure of succeeding.’ 


Art. 21.—Hints for the Recovery and Preservation of Health. London: Callow, 
1813. Is. cd. , 


SOME of these hints are sensible and judicious, and may be 
read with advantage by all descriptions of persons. The writer 
appears to give the preference to a vegetable diet. ‘ I am led,’ 
says he, ‘ from much observation and experience, to think that 
the great error lies in the t00 common use of animal food.’ He 
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does not think that there is any danger in a sudden transition 
from ahimal food to the vegetable regimen, but that it is usually 
rather salutary than petnicious. ‘ I have frequently,’ says he, 
* seen people put, at once, on a diet of bread, boiled in milk 
and water, potatoes mashed, riee, sago, gruel, barley water, and 
the like, with manifest advantage to their looks, their strength, 
and spirits.’ In answer to this, it might be said, that people are 
often suddenly put on a diet of animal food, as of beef, mutton, 
and pork, with great apparent benefit to their Jooks, their 
strength, and spirits. For confirmation of this we have only 
to go to a farm-house, where the labourers, whether men, wo- 
men, or children, are boarded during the harvest, and where fat 
bacon, the mosi gross and stimulating species of animal food, 
forms the principal part of ‘their subsistence. You will gene- 
tally see these poor peasents commence the harvest with lean 
faces, pallid looks, shrunk shanks, and all the visible exterior 
of emaciation and distress; but before the harvest is half fi- 
nished, you will find a very striking change for the better im 
their appearance. Their cheeks will become plump and sleek, 
and ruddy with health; theireyes will sparkle with more animation 
and sprightliness, and in short their improved looks will gladden 
the heart of the sympathising spectator almost as much as if 
he beheld a transmutation of famine and despondency into 
plenty and joy, We have often seen this, and never without 
delight. On the contrary, we can easily couceive that there are 
cases where the regimen mentioned by the sensible author of 
this little work may be highly beneficial; as where a man, who 
had been sa‘urated with turile, turbot, venison, and other 
good things, which it would make our mouths water to mention, 
is reduced toa diet of water-gruel and potatoes. In such a 
person this change from a fuil to a more meagre diet, may be 
productive of improved looks and increased activity and ani- 
mation. But then this effect is oftc.n not so properly to be as- 
cribed to the change of food as to the cessation of excess. The 
laws of natiire have placed health within the line of moderation 
in eating and drinking; and he who will gg beyond that line 
cannot expect to escape with impunity. Disease in some of its 
various forms will pursue his path, and, however long he may 
elude her grasp, she will certainly overtake him at last. 

The author mentions the following case, which came under 
his knowledge, in which the health was impaired, the habits vi- 
tiated, and the life shortened by a transition from a vegetable 
diet to one of animal food. The case 
* was that of an honest, industrious gardener, who worked for a 
gentleman about two miles from his cottage, from which he went 
every morning, taking his provision with him. This consisted 
of a piece of bread, with, sometimes, a cold potatoe, gn onion, 
ora bit of cheese, and a bottle of very small beer, for which, 
he often substituted water.. After bis dinner, he usually slept 
abeut balf an hour, on a mat, in his tool-house. I was much in 
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the habit of conversing with him, both at his work, and at his 
meal; when, I could not help expressing my inconsiderate 
wonder, at the relish with which he seemed to eat his hard 
bread, and at his being so strong and hearty with such poor 
fare; but, he laughed at me, and told me, be could have meat, 
if he chose it; but, that he liked his dry bread as well as I did 
my dainties, and that I should not complain, as I did, if I lived 
like him. He had, certainly, remarkable strength and activity, 
and a happy flow of rustic wit and pleasantry. He was always 
well clad and clean. In this course he had continued many 
years, when, his master married. The good woman, pitying his 
hard lot, in a manner forced him to eat a bit of meat every day, 
and, now and then, to take a glass of something good to comfort 
him. The change was most remarkable. He soon lost his good 
humour ; became peevish and disobliging ; indolent and irregular 
in his work; and, shortly after, was consigned to the work- 
house, where he died in a kind of stupefaction.’ 

In the above instance, it strikes us, that the signal change for 
the worse in the disposition, habits, and health of the above 
poor man, was not owing to tlie ‘ bit of meat’ which was 
given him every day, but to the ‘ glass of something good to 
comfort him,’ with which he was so inconsiderately regaled. A 
man, who, for the greater part of his life, has been used to 
drink nothing stronger than water, or very small beer, would 
soon be vitiated, and enfeebled, by the high stimulus of brandy 
or gin. 
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